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Arr. I.—THOUGHTS ON THE CHURCH. 


Tuoveuts; not formal argument ordiscussion. What the 
case requires, is not immediately and first of alla full regu- 
lar construction or theory of the doctrine of the Church ; 
much less a direct plea for any existing church organiza- 
tion. Back of all this lies the region of first principles and 
elementary ideas, by whose right determination alone it 
can ever be possible to bring any such theory or scheme 
to fair and proper trial. Of what account can it be to dis- 
pute concerning the power of the sacraments, or about 
points of ecclesiastical order, where the parties in contro- 
versy have no common conception whatever of the nature 
of the Church itself, but set out in their thinking with re- 
‘gard to it from wholly different points of observation? The 
great matter, in every such case, is to get attention fixed on 
first truths, without regard for the time to the polemical 
issues with which they may be concerned in actual life. 
There must be of course always an intimate living con- 
nection between what is first here and what is secondary ; 
the practical issues involve necessarily their own theoreti- 
cal principles, the ideal elements out of which they grow. 
But still the two things, as all may easily perceive, are not 
by any means the same. They are capable of full separa- 
tion at least for thought. Many hold their practical notions 
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with great zeal, without seeing at all the theoretical first 
truths which lie at the ground of them, and without having 
courage it may be to own the authority of any such truths 
when confronted with them face to face. Their principles 
are for their thinking implicit rather than explicit ; in the 
mind, ifwe may so distinguish, but not in the understand- 
ing. And just so, on the other hand, it is possible to make 
ideas and principles here the subject of thoughtful contem- 
plation, without running them out at once into any partic- 
ular practical system. We do not mean to say, that the 
ideas themselves may cease to be practical. They are no 
metaphysical abstractions. They go at once into the 
depths of the Christian life ; and to commune with them at 
all in a real way, is to have necessarily the most solemn 
and profound sense of their practical importance. But 
this does not preclude the possibility of their earnest con- 
sideration, as a separate preliminary and preparation for 
their being carried forward subsequently to any results in 
which they may find their proper practical conclusion. 
And just such preparation it is most of all, we may say, 
that is needed to open the way towards the true and right 
settlement of any of these results. 

Thoughis, we say again ; not words merely for the indo- 
lent, nor dreams for the sentimental, nor empty specula- 
tion for the curious. Thoughts for the thoughiful ; for such 
as have a will to think, and at the same time some power 
to think ; for such as know the solemnity of the subject, 
and feel the necessity of looking at it with an earnest and 
manly spirit ; for such as have their mind set on real things 
in the world of religion, more than upon names simply and 
outward traditional forms. What such need in any case, 
is not so much full discussion as fruitful-suggestion, hints 
for reflection, material for silent personal meditation. They 
take not their thinking at second hand, but are ready nev- 
ertheless to honor and welcome any thought which may 
serve as an occasion to put them on thinking for them- 
selves in the rightdirection. A single idea with such may 
be of more account, than a whole volume of elaborate ar- 
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gument with many; because it shall be found to carry with 
it a truly creative force in their minds, giving rise to other 
ideas, and gradually making room for the presence of a 
new spiritual world. Our present article is for this class of 
persons. We write for the religiously thoughtful; not as 
offering to take the work of thought out of their own hands; 
nor yet as pretending to set before them any particular 
church scheme, rounded at all points and ready for their 
use; but only for the purpose of assisting and guiding their 
own thoughtfulness on that great subject under considera- 
tion, that it may be exercised to the best purpose and with 
the best effect. 


The Question of the Church is in its ground and princi- 
ple One. To a superficial thinker this may not be at once 
apparent. On first view, there might seem to be rather a 
number of church questions meeting in no common ground. 
At one time, the matter in dispute is Episcopacy; at 
another time, it is the power of the Sacraments; then again, 
it may be the use of a Liturgy, the observance of the 
Church Year, or the stress which it is proper to lay on the 
forms and ceremonies generally of religious Worship. It 
soon becomes evident, however, on serious consideration, 
that all these points, different as they may seem, involve 
here in some way the presence of a thought or idea more 
general than themselves, through the power of which they 
come together at last in the form of asingle great question. 
These are after all subordinate and secondary issues only, 
the whole significance of which lies in the sense of a far 
deeper and more comprehensive issue that continually con- 
ditions them from behind. The sense of this may be in- 
deed more an instinct, than any clear apprehension ; still it 
is always at hand, where any true interest is taken in these 
subordinate questions. Hence itis never difficult to know, 
how the parties on any one such question will form them- 
selves, when the subject for consideration comes to be 
another. The lines are still drawn always as between the 
same churehly and unchurchly tendencies ; and no one is 
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at a loss to anticipate in each case beforehand in what way 
the distinction must fall. This distinction, therefore, is 
not made by any of these subordinate issues, nor yet by all 
of them taken together ; but it forms the rule and measure 
rather by which they come to exist. It is not a particular 
view of the sacraments that makes a man to be churchly or 
unchurehly; but it is his sense of the Church, on the con- 
trary, that gives complexion and character to the view he 
may have of the sacraments. The church feeling thus is 
older and deeper in the order of nature than the sacramental, 
or the liturgical, or any other of like partial kind and form. 
The partial interest in each case refers itself spontaneously 
to the general interest in which it is comprehended, and 
bears witness in doing so to the unity of the whole subject. 
There is, accordingly, on all sides, a sort of intuitional 
sense of such ultimate unity or oneness reaching through 
the various questions that are agitated in regard to the 
Church, which may be said to go much beyond what is 
generally clear for the understanding. All these questions 
are felt to resolve themselves finally into one, which is the 
Church Question, in the full and proper sense of the term. 
This general issue, in which all secondary questions in 
regard to the Church come finally together, is not imagi- 
nary only and unreal, or of only slight and unsignificant 
account. Some affect at times to look upon it in this light, 
making it to be at best a question of mere forms, or a con- 
troversy about empty fancies and dreams. They will have 
it, that it argues both a want of religious earnestness, and 
a want of sound judgment and good sense, to take much 
interest in the subject, or to have any serious difficulty 
whatever with its pretensions and claims. But this style 
of thinking can never satisfy long any truly thoughtful 
mind. It cannot be said to satisfy really the class of per- 
sons by whom it is assumed as a convenient affectation; for 
they show always an instinctive sense of the significance of 
the Church Question, which is not to be silenced or kept 
down by any judgment of this sort. If the case were in 
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truth even for themselves what they pretend to make it, 
they would not be so easily moved as they are by what they 
consider its provocations. The question is felt all round 
to involve far more than any dispute concerning mere 
names and outward forms. However near the surface of 
Christianity the immediate matter of debate may seem to 
be in any particular case, the parties in controversy have 
the sense really of a general interest at stake which reaches 
ultimately to the very ground of the Christian life itself, 
and is held sufficient to justify a measure of zeal and intol- 
erance that would bear no sort of proportion otherwise to 
the occasion calling it forth. Only in this way can we un- 
derstand the spirit, which is found to rule in general the 
agitation of the Church Question, and which comes into 
view more or less in the discussion of every topic that runs 
into it as its necessary end. Difference here is felt to im- 
ply a deeper and more radical separation, than any which 
results from the ordinary theological divisions of the Chris- 
tian world, and one that is more readily resented as a sort 
of direct antagonism allowing no compromise or reconcili- 
ation. The relation of the two opposing interests is one of 
broad, open exclusiveness and intolerance. It is such as 
leaves no room for mutual sympathy or common under- 
standing. In this respect it goes beyond the distinction of 
mere sect in its usual form, and is felt to carry with it a 
deeper and wider meaning than is comprehended in the 
occasions and causes by which our religious sects generally 
are held apart. It is not co-ordinate and parallel simply 
with the difference that holds for instance between Calvin- 
ists and Arminians, between Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians, or between Methodists and Baptists. The ques- 
tions and interests that divide such sects, however impor- 
tant they may seem to be when separately considered, are 
all felt to be of less fundamental moment than the issue 
which is brought into view by the idea of the Church, and 
are readily made to give way when it is felt necessary to 
take common ground overagainstits claims. All this goes 
to show the radical nature and multitudinous bearings of 
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the Church Question. It enters necessarily into the very 
conception we form of Christianity, and may be said to ex- 
ercise a moulding influence, and conditioning power, over 
the whole structure of the Christian faith. 


Some proper sense of the true character of the Church 
Question in the view now stated, some power to perceive 
and acknowledge in a fair manner its claims to respect, 
must be considered to be an indispensable preliminary con- 
dition to any right inquiry or just judgment concerning its 
merits one way oranother. The want of such appreciation, 
the absence of such positive insight into the reality and 
magnitude and true religious earnestness of the problem 
to be here solved and settled, is an argument at once, 
wherever found, of full disqualification for the task of 
taking it in hand; and goes with good reason, we may add, 
to create a presumption of wrong against the cause in 
whose service it appears. For in the nature of the case, 
the disqualification must be moral, and not simply natural. 
Not to be able to see at all the solemn interest of the sub- 
ject, is necessarily in some degree also not to be willing to 
see it. There isa measure of insincerity and affectation 
always, we have reason to believe, in any such assumed 
posture of indifference or contempt towards what all feel 
notwithstanding to be of the deepest meaning for Christi- 
anity. Children feel it; it enters as an instinctive senti- 
ment into all unsophisticated piety; the sense of it reveals 
itself, as we have already seen, even in those who pretend 
to make light of it, by the intemperate spirit with which 
they are sure to meet the subject wherever it comes in their 
way. There is that in their interior consciousness here, 
which gives the lie palpably to what they say with their 
lips and try to think in their hearts. Such being the case, 
we repeat, they are not qualified to sit in judgment on 
what they undertake thus magisterially to condemn. They 
lack the conditions of the hearing ear and the seeing eye. 
We have a right to distrust their cause, for the very reason 
that it allows, and seems to favor, a spiritual posture which 
we may easily know to be so dishonest and false. 
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Paganism in its first conflict with Christianity, affected 
in this way an entire superiority to the whole question 
which this last offered for its consideration. It could not 
condescend to meet it in any earnest and serious style. 
The story of the Gospel was treated as a Jewish dream, too 
foolish and absurd to deserve the least respectful attention; 
and the religion of those who embraced it was held to be 
a fair occasion for unbounded mockery and scorn, as being 
fit only for such as had taken leave of their senses. So 
Paganism talked; and so, no doubt, Paganism tried also 
to believe, persuading itself that its view of things was the 
fruit of actual knowledge and conviction. But it is easy to 
see now that this was not the case ; and that for a thought- 
ful mind even then there might have been found a strong 
presumption for the Christian cause in the very posture and 
spirit of the unbelieving power by which it was thus super- 
ciliously opposed. For Paganism had no power to sustain 
itself quietly and steadily in this affectation of contempt 
towards Christianity ; as it might surely have been able to 
do, if the new religion had been in fact so worthy of being 
laughed at as it pretended to think. There was that in its 
own consciousness, which after all gave the lie to its pro- 
fessed indifference, and compelled it in spite of itself to feel 
that it was at issue in this case with a force which threat- 
ened nothing less than its own destruction. However par- 
ticular points of the Christian controversy might seem to 
offer easy and fair opportunity for caricature and over- 
whelming explosion, for biting wit or triumphant sneer, 
there was still an evident feeling all the time that the sub- 
ject did not end in any such points, that all these particular 
questions resolved themselves mysteriously into the pres- 
ence of a deeper general question lying behind, and that 
this had to do in truth with the universal iife of the world 
as itthen stood, Paganism knew in this blind way at least, 
in the midst of all its levity, that Christianity was a great 
power, an earnest power, a power that had a right to chal- 
lenge its solemn apprehension and dread. It was the sense 
of this precisely, which made it impossible for it to treat 
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Christianity in the way it could treat other religions. They 
might be tolerated, even where they were despised. But 
for Christianity there could be no toleration. Over against 
its claims, there was no room for equanimity or patience. 
Hence the strange spectacle of that which was ridiculed as 
the most unmeaning of all religions, being the most ready 
object nevertheless of wrath and persecution on the part 
of those who made themselves superior to it in such style. 
No one can consider such a relation, without perceiving at 
once that it implied weakness and wrong on the side of 
Paganism, and a lack of power to cope fairly with the 
strength of the interest it sought to crush. Its want of 
ability to meet the claims of Christianity in an earnest and 
serious manner, its superficial levity in a case whose pro- 
found interest at the same time it was compelled to confess 
in the secret depths of its own mind, made it certain in the 
circumstances that it could do no justice to the Christian 
argument, and that any judgment it might pronounce upon 
it was far more likely to be wrong than right. 

And so in any case, where a deep moral interest is in- 
volved, where a question of momentous practical bearings 
is to be settled, there must be some proper sense of the true 
earnestness of the subject, some sympathy with it, and some 
power to perceive and appreciate its claims to respect, be- 
fore there can be any fitness or right to sit in judgment 
upon it ; and no verdict or conclusion reached in regard to 
it without such previous qualification, can ever deserve to 
be held of any account. 

The case now before us comes fully within the scope of 
this rule. Where there is no power, because at bottom 
there may be no will, to see and acknowledge the true 
solemnity of the issues involved in the Church Question, 
there can be no right to make them the subject of judg- 
ment, no title to be heard respectfully in pronouncing upon 
them any opinion or sentence. Those who think to dis- 
pose of the whole subject by any summary process of con- 
tempt, as though it were without all reason and sense and 
fit only for derision or condescending pity, do but betray 
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the intrinsic weakness of their own position, and give room 
for a just presumption against the cause they represent. 
Their levity and frivolity here are out of character and out 
of place. Whether they choose to know it or not, the 
matter under consideration is both profound and earnest ; 
and it argues religious unsoundness, to approach it, or to 
touch it, in any other than the most thoughtful and serious 
way. 


The presumption against all such easy and wholesale 
judgment becomes still stronger, when it is considered that 
the views, which are thus summarily charged with madness 
and folly, have exercised in fact the widest and most pow- 
erful influence in the Christian world through all ages. 
One would suppose it might serve to tame somewhat the 
confident tone of those who allow themselves to think and 
talk in this way, only to know that by far the largest part 
of Christendom at the present time is ruled, both practi- 
cally and theoretically, by the authority of just that system 
of ideas in regard to the Church, which they are accustom- 
ed to revile and deride as resting on no ground of reason 
whatever. But the case becomes a great deal stronger, 
when it is remembered that the same system of thought 
has in fact prevailed, with overwhelming authority, in eve- 
ry age of the Church from the beginning. There is no 
mistake with regard to this point. It is just as plain as it 
is possible for it to be made by the evidence of history. We 
read the full proof of it in all the movements of Christian 
antiquity. Right or wrong, reasonable or unreasonable, 
the very idea of the Church which is now denounced in 
the quarter of which we are speaking as no better than a 
silly dream, is that precisely which is found to pervade the 
reigning mind of the Church catholic from the century of 
the Apostles down to the century of the Reformation. It 
meets us in the old Creeds ; it speaks to us from every page 
of the Christian Fathers ; it breathes through all the an- 
cient Liturgies ; it enters into the universal scheme of the 
early Christian Faith. The very points in it which strike 
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the party in question as most grossly obnoxious to vilifica- 
tion and reproach, were admitted and proclaimed without 
the least feeling of reserve. Points, for example, that such 
aman as Mr. Spurgeon, the popularjuvenile preacher of Lon- 
don, can find no terms too strong to stigmatize as the per- 
fectiou of brainless puerility, had power notwithstanding 
to command the reverence of entire ecumenical synods, and 
were received everywhere with unquestioning faith by the 
wisest and best men. What is with him a subject only for 
heartfelt mockery, was a solemn heavenly mystery to the 
mind ofan Augustine or a Chrysostom. He finds it easy 
to wade, where an Origen or a Jerome found ample room 
to swim. 

We do not mean to say, that this sort of authority should 
of itself settle the question on which it is brought to bear. 
We are not pleading now the argument of prescription and 
use, in Tertullian’s style, in favor either of the Church sys- 
tem as a whole, or of any point which may be comprised in 
it asa part. The question is not, whether baptismal re- 
generation, (in the old Christian sense as distinguished 
from the modern Puritanic confusion of terms,) is to be 
held true, because it was notoriously the doctrine of St. 
Augustine, and of all the Fathers before him and after 
him; nor whether the idea of a real oblation of Christ’s 
body and blood in the sacrament of the altar is to be owned 
and accepted, because it most manifestly enters into all the 
ancient Liturgies; nor whether the article of “one holy 
catholic Church,” in its original historical meaning, is to 
be considered a necessary object of faith, because it was 
made to be-so, as every body knows, in the primitive 
Creeds. Nothing of this sort is before us at present. All 
that we now mean to say is simply this: that let it fare with 
these great points as it may, the mere fact of their being so 
circumstanced as they show themselves to be in the view 
now mentioned, ought of itself to shield them from the flip- 
pant, not to say ribald tone and style, in which they are 
too often approached by the class of thinkers who find it 
most easy to dispose of them at the present time. Their 
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method of resolving and settling this whole question, whose 
issues are so vast and great, without the least regard for 
the judgment of other ages, without the smallest respect 
for the opinion of hundreds and thousands of Christian 
men quite as wise and good, to say the least, as themselves, 
is altogether too sweeping, too presumptuously dogmatic, 
to be at all satisfactory to any earnest mind. Where the 
case can be disposed of in such style, there is reason at once 
to apprehend that it has never yet come to be rightly under- 
stood, or that the right moral conditions are not at hand for 
treating it with any sort of justice. 


The presumption of wrong against this easy and light 
way of meeting the subject becomes still greater, when it 
is considered that thé views which go to form the church 
system of Christianity, and which have such a weight of 
outward authority in their favor, find a wide and profound 
sanction also in the common religious nature and constitu- 
tion of men. We have full evidence of this at once in the 
fact that they have been able, in the way we have just seen, 
to master the faith of the Christian world to so great an 
extent through all ages, drawing all doctrines and instruc- 
tions in their own direction ; a fact which is only made the 
more striking, if we allow it to be assumed that the true 
Christian scheme, in its original Apostolical form, was 
something wholly different from all this, diametrically op- 
posed to it indeed, and that these views forced themselves 
into the Church therefore as an actual apostacy or falling 
away from that original scheme, against the will of Christ, 
and in full contradiction to the clear sense of the Scrip- 
tures. So much the enemies of the church system them- 
selves are constrained to see and confess ; and they try, ac- 
cordingly, to turn the fact, in their shallow way, to the ad- 
vantage of their own cause. Human nature, we are remind- 
ed, is carnal and corrupt, and always more ready to em- 
brace a lie than the truth; and so, after the fashion of the 
somewhat famous dictum, “Every man is born an Armin- 
ian,” it may be said also, Every man is born with a procliv- 
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ity to the notions which go to make up the church system 
as distinguished from Christianity in its proper spiritual 
and evangelical form. It is easy to see, however, that this 
amounts to no just solution of the difficulty whatever. The 
movement of Christianity in the direction now considered 
shows itself of quite too broad and profound a character, to 
be satisfactorily accounted for in this way. To understand 
it at all, we must refer it to a far deeper ground of life than 
any which is brought to view in the vanity and corruption 
merely of our fallen nature ; which after all does not rep- 
resent to us the deepest and last sense of our souls even in 
their present state. Such a fact as that which is offered to 
us in the almost universal reign of the church system, com- 
mencing so far back and reaching so far forward, bearing 
all things in its own direction, carrying along with it the 
deepest forces of the Christian life, hallowed by the pray- 
ers and sanctified by the sufferings of the best Christian 
ages, honored by the zeal of martyrs and the learning of 
fathers, conquering nations to the law of Christ and build- 
ing into form the whole structure of their worship and faith 
—such a fact as this, we say, can never be rationally con- 
strued without recourse to the idea of a much deeper reason 
for it in the nature of man, than any which is found simply 
in its perversion through the power of sin. The whole 
phenomenon is of such an order, that in view of it we are 
bound to acknowledge a mysterious correspondence in 
some way between this style of religion and the inmost re- 
ligious wants and impulses of the soul. 

So much is apparent also, we may add, sufficiently so at 
least for all thoughtful persons, from the power it is found 
to exercise over many in modern times, under circumstan- 
ces that might seem to be the most unfavorable to its influ- 
ence. The reigning temper of Protestantism, in its pres- 
ent Puritanic form, is against it, not only having no sym- 
pathy with it, but absolutely intolerant of its presence. And 
yet in the bosom of this Protestantism itself, it seems to 
be a spirit which can never be effectually and finally laid. 
Tt is ever ready, sometimes in one form and sometimes in 
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another, to raise its unpopular head, and enter its solemn 
protest, more or less loudly, against what it conceives to be 
the downward tendencies of the predominant unchurchly 
interest. In almost every denomination we have, if not 
an open, at least a sort of quiet and silent war, going for- 
ward between the less churchly and the more churchly, the 
point of controversy being the question of retaining or 
parting with some idea, or some practice, involving still as 
far as it may reach the old conception of the Holy Catholic 
Church. But in some cases, the issue reveals itself in a 
far bolder and much more earnest form. Of this sort is the 
Anglo-catholic movement in the Church of England, and 
the Old Lutheran movement in the German Church. 
Nothing can well be more superficial, than the style in 
which it is pretended too often to account for such mani- 
festations of the church spirit; nothing more inwardly 
helpless and imbecile, than the way in which it is attempt- 
ed in most cases to meet them and put them down. Our 
business now, however, is not to speak in their direct de- 
fence ; we leave them severally to their several merits what- 
ever these may be. But so much at least we have a right 
to say : the circumstances under which they come into view 
are such as absolutely preclude the idea of their being the 
product of ignorance, pride, self-will, dislike to spiritual 
religion, or any other bad natural power of this sort, and 
make it certain on the contrary that they stand connected 
with the inmost religious wants, and most earnest spiritual 
longings, of our general human life. Affectation, senti- 
mentalism, and pedantry, may indeed join themselves to 
such a movement, and be carried along with it in a sort of 
outward way; caricaturing the true sense of it, and making 
it offensive or ridiculous ; as they may do, and have a ten- 
dency to do, in the case of any great religious movement 
whatever. But the true ruling force of the stream must be 
sought in depths far more profound. 

It requires indeed only some proper communion with 
the subject in our own spirits, to perceive the truth of the 
general thought which we have now in hand. It is 
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wonderful with what power church ideas make their 
appeal to the soul, when it is brought into the right posture 
and habit for perceiving their force. And this habit is 
anything but such as it might be supposed to be, on the 
theory of those who seek to resolve all sentiments of the sort 
into worldly and unspiritual motives. It does not come of 
logic. It is no fruit of the mere understanding. It owns 
no sympathy with the noise and rush of material interests, 
the common outward life of the present world. It is a hab- 
it rather, in which the mind is brought to fall back upon 
the depths of its own nature, and to converse with the 
spiritual things, not so much in the way of outward reflec- 
tion, as in the way of inward intuition. 

In some such style it is, that the unperverted thoughts 
of childhood are accustomed to go out towards the realities 
of the world unseen and eternal ; and children, as we have 
had occasion to say before, have a natural receptivity for 
all churchly ideas ; a truth which any one can easily verify, 
by remembering the experience of his own childhood, or 
by observing the childhood of others. What true child 
ever had any difficulty in admitting the idea of baptismal 
grace, or in acknowledging the mystical force of the Lord’s 
Supper? So at every point children are peculiarly open to 
just those views and sentiments in religion, which enter in- 
to what may be termed the objective churehly side of Chris- 
tianity, as we have it developed in the old Catholic Church. 
The only true order of faith for them is always the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. No symbol, no catechism, ever speaks to them 
like that. They are disposed to believe in saints, and, to 
hold in reverence the memory of confessors and martyrs. 
They have an active sense for the liturgical in religion, 
for the mystical, for the priestly and sacramental. It 
costs no trouble to bend their first religious thoughts this 
way. Their earliest piety will not flow smoothly in any 
other channel. 

And thus it is through life, where the child is allowed 
to remain still “ father to the man,” in any right sense, and 
where opportunity is still found for the religious sensibili- 
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ties to work in their proper primitive form. The “ testi- 
mony of the soul,” on which Tertullian lays so much stress, 
as being on the side of all religion, and as bearing witness 
in particular to the claims of Christianity the absolutely 
true religion, goes unquestionably in favor also of Christi- 
anity under the churchly view, and lends countenance to 
the whole circle of thoughts and feelings in which this view 
may be said to have its natural and proper home. There 
is that in the inmost depths of our religious being, which 
echoes responsively to the voice of this special form of the 
Christian faith, wherever there is room for it to be rightly 
and fairly heard. Is it not here, in truth, we reach the 
ground and foundation of all religious art? All such art 
is churchly by its very constitution, and ceases to be intel- 
ligible where some sense of the Church comes not in as a 
key to explain its meaning. Puritanic ideas are for the 
understanding ; Catholic ideas speak more directly to the 
heart. 

Here again, however, we do not mean to make the voice 
of nature in this form an argument at once for the truth of 
every particular point of opinion or belief, that may be 
found entering into the general order of faith which is thus 
commended to our regard. As the testimony of the soul 
in favor of Christianity at large cannot be held sufficient to 
accredit all views that prevail in the name of Christianity; 
as many such views may be superstitious, fantastic, exag- 
gerated and false, even while they seem to fall back upon 
that general witness, and to find in it their natural encour- 
agement and support; so ought it not to be considered 
strange certainly if the same testimony of the soul, uttered 
in favor of the Church, should appear improperly used in 
many cases to recommend like superstitions and errors 
prevailing in the name of the Church. Opinions may be- 
long to a certain order of thought, and find in it their easy 
natural home, without being for this reason after all any 
part of its legitimate life. There may be, we have a right 
to suppose, wrong interpretations of Catholic feeling, false 
ways of carrying out the applications of Catholic truth, 
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just as we know there is room for like misconstruction and 
misapplication where other spheres also, whether of senti- 
ment or principle, are concerned. We are not called upon 
here to discriminate between the true and the false in sin- 
gle particulars. Our argument is not now in behalf of any 
certain points. What we mean to assert is simply the au- 
thority of the church system in its general and whole view, 
its title to respect, its right to be acknowledged as a neces- 
sary side of the Christian faith. 

The sense of the Church, as an article of faith, shows 
what power it carries with it for the interior life of the soul, 
by the way in which it is. accustomed to work and make 
itself felt where it has once begun to prevail. It is then 
no barren opinion merely, no mechanical tradition simply, 
but the power of a living idea, which is not sy much appre- 
hended by the mind, as it seems itself rather to apprehend 
this, and to bear it along irresistibly in its own direction. 
The idea may not start at the centre ; is more likely indeed 
to begin with some point in the general circumference of 
that great circle of thoughts which it pervades with its 
presence ; but let the force of it be felt where it may first, it 
has a tendency always to grow and spread, reaching from 
one point to another, and settling itself always more wide- 
ly and firmly inthe mind. This serves to show the vitality 
of the idea. Those who have no sense for it, and with 
whom the consciousness of religion holds only in the un- 
churchly form, may look upon it, and speak of it, as a 
whim or caprice without amy proper spiritual root in the 
soul; but the actual subjects of its power know better. 
They know it to be In themselves something both deep 
and living ; it has for them the force of areal inward awaken- 
ing ; it is not so much an opinion with them as an experi- 
ence ; and the more it comes to prevail within them, the 
more impossible it becomes for them to rid themselves of 
its presence. Especially impossible is it for them to be en- 
gaged to any thing of this sort, at the bidding of such as 
show plainly that they have never really known in their 
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own minds the nature and meaning of that which they 
oppose. The case is felt to be one, in which nosuch pure- 
ly outside judgment can deserve to be held of any weight. 


A great argument for the idea of the Church appears in the 
fact, that all Christian sects find themselves compelled to do 
homage to it, indirectly at least if not directly, in spite even 
of their own natural disposition too often drawing them the 
other way. Sects are in their own nature hostile to the true 
conception of the Church ; the sect spirit is constitutional- 
ly an unchurehly spirit. But notwithstanding this, we 
find among all properly Christian denominations some 
practical acknowledgment of the church system, as being 
necessary in some way to carry out and complete the full 
sense of the Gospel. There would seem to be in fact no 
escape from this, short of the giving up of Christianity al- 
together, and the resolution of it into merely natural reli- 
gion. Christianity has no power, it would seem, to divest 
itself absolutely of that form of existence we call the Church. 
Hence no sect can avoid altogether the assumption of some 
church character, and the assertion of some of the elements 
of a true church life in itsown favor. There is a difference 
of course in the case; some sects go much farther than 
others in the unchurchly direction ; while all of them, in 
their various ways, fall short of the full conception of the 
Church, thus laboring under inconsistency and contradic- 
tion. But none of these is able to ignore and repudiate 
the conception as a whole. The-most unchurchly among 
them is under the power of a law here which is too mighty 
to be cast off entirely, and with however bad a grace must 
conform in some part to the demands of the very system 
against which it claims to be an earnest uncompromising 
protest. Every sect has to be, whether it will ornot, some 
sort of a church. Even the Baptists hold themselves to be 
something more in this view than the American Bible Socie- 
ty or Tract Society; and the mostrank Congregational Inde- 
pendency will not allow itself to be just of one order with a 
city Young Men’s Association or a Village Lyceum. Every 
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sect in its way sets itself up for areliable and sufficient guide 
in the things of religion, an authorized exponent of the Di- 
vine will, the bearer of a true heavenly commission for the 
exercise of spiritual powers to which it would be nothing 
short of blasphemy to think of laying claim in any other 
view. Every sect arrogates to itself, in its own denomina- 
tional range at least, religious functions that are in their 
very nature catholic ; prophetical functions, priestly func- 
tions, kingly functions; the right of mediating between 
man and his Maker; the power of the keys ; rights and 
powers generally, such as to be legitimate can flow only 
from a Divine commission, and such as cannot be honest- 
ly acknowledged at all therefore without being allowed to 
be as broad and universal as Christianity itself. The 
nearest approximation to a full and complete denial of 
the Church under the show of Christianity, comes to 
view among the Quakers ; but even with them some poor 
remains of the idea have been found necessary all along 
to preserve this show; and the elimination of these now 
more and more from their system, is the sure signal of 
its speedy resolution everywhere into thin air. Right- 
ly considered, nothing can well be of more force to es- 
tablish the maxim, “No Church, no Christianity,” than 
this compulsory witness in its favor on the part of the 
whole sect world, which may be considered in full conspi- 
racy against it, and whose very life would seem to depend 
on its successful contradiction. 


In view of these manifold relations to the idea of the 
Church, and the power it is found to exert over the con- 
ception of Christianity in such various ways, it becomes 
the more important that we should be able to fix our minds 
on what may be considered the fundamental form of this 
idea, as distinguished from its operations and effects under 
a derivative and merely secondary view. In all religious 
bodies we meet with the idea of the Church, expressed in 
some elements which owe to it clearly all their meaning 
and force ; while it is no less plain, that in many cases at 
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least such elements are at hand only in an isolated and 
fragmentary way, without reaching to the unity of a true 
church system, and without being referred to their own 
necessary ground and principle, the idea of the Church 
itself. We are bound, therefore, to distinguish in the case 
between what is derivative and what is original and fontal, 
and to look steadily through the first, if possible, back to 
the last, ; and it is plain also, that in doing this our inquiry 
ought to be concerned primarily not with particular organi- 
zations claiming to be churches, the Presbyterian, for in- 
stance, the Episcopal, or the Roman Catholic, but with the 
thought of the Church itself, its purely ideal nature, as 
something lying back of all such organizations, and seek- 
ing actualization through them in some way answerable to 
its own essential requirements and demands. 

The true sense of the Church Question, in this view, that 
which forms its proper nerve and gist, is not found really 
in those points around which the controversy is most com- 
monly made to revolve. The first matter needing to be 
settled is not the right of any outward historical organiza- 
tion to be considered the Church or a part of the Church, 
but what the Church itself must be held to be in theory or 
idea ; not the force and value of any institution or usage 
or order which may be set forward in any quarter as evi- 
dencing the presence of the Church, but what this pres- 
ence in any case must be taken actually to involve and 
mean. If men have no common notion or conception of 
the Church, some taking it to mean much and others taking 
it to mean very little or almost nothing at all, it can never 
be more than a waste of time for them to dispute concern- 
ing the modes of its being or the proper methods of its ac- 
tion. Only when the idea of the Church has been first 
brought to some clear determination, can the way be said 
to be at all open for discussing either intelligibly or profit- 
ably such questions as relate only to the manner in which 
the idea should be, or actually may be anywhere, carried 
out in practice. That is always a most heartless sort. of 
controversy about church points, where the parties at issue 
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agree at bottom in disowning, or not perceiving, what 
forms in fact the true core of the subject in debate, and thus 
show themselves to be contending for an empty form and 
nothing more ; as when the Baptist insists on the obligation 
of the sacraments against the Quaker, or the Congrega- 
tionalist defends the baptism of infants against the Baptist, 
without any faith on either side in the old doctrine of sacra- 
mental grace ; or as when the Episcopalian is violent for 
bishops, or for the use of a liturgy, against the Presbyte- 
rian, while for both alike all resolves itself into a question 
of mere outward appointment, and neither the Christian 
ministry nor Christian worship mean a particle more for the 
one than they mean forthe other. Such questions, belong- 
ing to the periphery of the church system are of course im- 
portant ; but only as they are viewed in connection with 
the centre of the sphere in which they have their place. 
Disjoined from this in thought, they cease to have any 
meaning or force. What earnest mind can make much 
account of the question of infant baptism, if the whole 
sacrament be considered an outward sign merely without 
any sort of objective force? To what can the question of 
Episcopacy amount for any such mind, where the minis- 
try is not held to be of strictly divine right, and the neces- 
sary channel of God’s grace in the Church? It may be 
something relatively churchly to uphold the authority of 
the sacraments in opposition to the Quakers, to be in favor 
of infant baptism in contradiction to the Baptists, to go for 
Presbyterianism instead of Independency and Congrega- 
tionalism, to press the distinguishing points of Anglican or 
American Episcopacy against all other denominations ; but 
no such distinctions are sufficient of themselves to bring 
into view the absolute sense of the quality which is applied 
to them by the term churchly. To reach this, we must go 
farther back. The fundamental question is not of the sacra- 
ments, nor of a liturgy, nor of the church year, nor of or- 
dination and apostolical succession, nor of presbyters, bish- 
ops, or popes; but, as we have said, of the nature of the 
Church itself, considered in its ideal character, and as an 
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object of thought anterior to every such revelation of its 
presence in an outward way. 

Is the Church really and truly a constituent part of 
Christianity, the necessary form of its existence or being in 
the world? Does it belong to the “ mystery of godliness,” 
the constitution of grace, in such a sense that this must 
stand or fall with its presence? This, if we look at it 
rightly, is the question of questions for the subject before 
us, that on which turns the whole significance of the con- 
troversy concerning the Church. This is that last profound 
issue, towards which, whether with full consciousness or 
not, all other issues in the minds of men on the subject of 
the Church flow naturally as to their proper end, and in 
the bosom of which alone it is possible for them to be 
brought to any final and full solution. Accordingly as this 
question may be either affirmed or denied, all other ques- 
tions appertaining to the church system will be found to 
retain or lose their interest. If the question be affirmed, 
and the only true and proper idea of the Church is held to 
be that which is expressed by such answer, it is easy to see 
how at once all points flowing frem it, or depending upon 
it in any way, must acquire a corresponding solemnity of 
sense ; how they must be considered no longer as things of 
curious and vain speculation merely, but as matters of deep 
practical import; how it must be felt, that instead of bear- 
ing to Christianity the relation simply of outward accidents 
or adiaphorous forms, they reach in trath to its inmost 
heart, and have to do with the deepest spiritualities of its 
life. Let the answer, on the contrary, fall the other way, 
so that the Church shall he held to be no necessary constit- 
uent of Christianity, but only an arrangement joined to it 
from without, and it becomes then just as easy to see, how at 
once all points connected with it must be shorn, to a cor- 
responding extent, of their meaning and interest, and how 
it can never be any thing more than pedantry at best to lay 
any great stress upon them, or to make them the subject of 
earnest strife one way or another. It is a poor business 
surely to stickle for forms, where the whole idea is disown- 
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ed which can make them to be of any force. Without faith 
in the mystery of the Church, as being the real bearer of 
heavenly and supernatural powers, to what can it amount to 
be zealous for the mere modes of its action, the mere cir- 
cumstantials of its constitution ? Then indeed to be church- 
ly, is to be at the same time formal and superstitious, nar- 
row and pedantic. Then the more men pretend to lean 
this way, the worse ; since their religion in any such form 
must appear only the greatersham. The most ghastly of 
all shams is that which takes upon itself in fullest measure 
the form and show of. what it pretends to be, without hav- 
ing in itself still the power of the central idea which is 
needed to breathe through the whole its proper life. 
What is the Christian ministry, what is ordination, what 
are sacraments, without the old conception of the Chris- 
tian Church? Presbyterianism, without this conception, 
is a sham over against Congregationalism ; as this itself is 
also over against the still more unchurchly position of 
Baptists and Quakers. But Episcopalianism without it 
must be held a worse sham than all. 

No one can be said to know at all the meaning of the 
Church Question, no one is prepared to speak of it intelli- 
gibly or to purpose, who has not been confronted with it 
face to face in the radical form now mentioned, and who 
has not felt it necessary to meet it in this form with some 
definite and distinct answer. All dispute about the out 
ward organization of the Church, about its proper rights 
and powers, about its historical movement, and its actual 
presence in the world under any particular profession and 
title at a given time, must be in a great measure unmean- 
ing and profitless without this. The question, What is the 
Church ? is older in the order of nature than the question, 
Where is the Church? and must be brought to some steady 
determination for our thinking, before we can have any 
right at all to pronounce in regard to this last any judg- 
ment whatever 


What is the Church? What is the true idea or concep- 
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tion of it, in the economy of the Christian salvation? Does 
it belong to the essence of Christianity ; or is it something 
accidental only to its proper being, a constitution made to 
inclose it in an outward way, and capable of being separa- 
ted from it without serious damage to its life ? 

This, we say, is the true Church Question, the root of that 
great controversy concerning the Church, whose ramifica- 
tions reach so far, and whose multitudinous bearings are 
found to cover at last the entire field both of Christian doc- 
trine and Christian practice. Here is the fountain head of 
the difference, which like some mighty stream divides 
throughout the churchly system of religion from the un- 
churchly. Here is the beginning of the great gulf fixed 
between them, which serves to place them as it were in two 
opposite worlds. No other issue, within the Christian 
sphere itself, descends so deep or reaches so far. It enters 
into the very idea of faith, affects the sense of all worship, 
conditions the universal scheme of theology, and moulds 
and shapes the religious life at every point. It gives rise 
to two phases of Christianity, which are so different as to 
seem at last indeed, in their full development, more like 
two Christianities than one. 


Is the Church of the essence of Christianity, the neces- 
sary form of its presence, the only medium of its grace, 
the true organ of its power, in the world? Whatever diffi- 
culty there may be about the proper answer to this ques- 
tion in modern times, for the Christian world in the first 
ages there was none. They answered the question at once 
in the affirmative, and considered it treason to the Chris- 
tian faith to think of answering it in any other way. 

The full evidence of this lies before us in the Apostles’ 
Creed; or rather, we should say, in all the primitive Creeds, 
For the Creeds of the early Church are in truth one; any 
differences among them being variations simply of the same 
theme, that touch not in the least the true unity of its 
sense. This theme takes in everywhere the idea of the 
Church ; takes it in also under the very aspect of which we 
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are now speaking, as being of the essence of Christianity, 
and not simply one of its outward adjuncts. The doctrine 
or fact of the Church is not in the Creed by accident. It 
is there, just as the fact of Christ’s glorification is there, in 
virtue of its belonging really and truly to the movement or 
progress of the general mystery of godliness, which it is 
the purpose of the Creed to present as the great object of 
the Christian faith. In no other view could it bave a place 
in the Creed at all, if we suppose this to be a true organic 
representation of what Christianity is in its fundamental 
conception, and not a loose throwing together simply of 
particular opinions without inward law or reason. The 
article of the Church is in the Creed, not just by wilful de- 
termination on the part of the framers of the symbol, but 
by the constitutional necessities of the Creed itself. It is 
the necessary outbirth of the Christian faith, keeping pace 
with the progress of its glorious object, just at the point 
where it comes into view. As Christ’s glorification makes 
room for the mission of the Holy Ghost, so the mission of 
the Holy Ghost unfolds itself with necessary consequence 
in the constitution of the Holy Catholic Church. Blot 
out that article, and the whole Creed is mutilated and bro- 
broken in its sense. 

It may help us to appreciate the force of the article in 
this view, if we allow ourselves to suppose some other arti- 
cle made to stand inits place. Take, for example, the doc- 
trine of the authority of the Bible, as being the inspired 
word of God and the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice. Suppose the Creed to run: “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, &.” It is 
very easy to see, that this would not fall in with the true 
organism of the symbol at all. The coming of the Holy 
Ghost, was not in order to the publication of the Holy 
Scriptures primarily, but in order to the founding of the 
Holy Catholic Church. For the thinking of the early 
Christian world, therefore, it was not possible to place the 
Bible before the Church in the order of faith. The Church 
was for them a fact deeper, and wider, and nearer to the 
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proper life of Christianity, than the Bible. Not with any 
feeling of disrespect for the Bible of course; and not 
from any doubt of its being the inspired word of God , but 
because their sense of Christianity was such as to require 
this order rather than any other. 

There is no room for any mistake in regard to the sense, 
in which the Church is made to be au article of faith in the 
Creed. This is determined by its connexions, as well as 
by the whole aim and purpose of the formulary itself. The 
Creed is intended to set forth the true fandamental facts of 
the world of grace, as it has come to be established in the 
midst of the world of nature. These facts in such view are 
all mysteries, objects for faith as distinguished from natu- 
ral understanding. The Church thus is made to bea mys- 
tery, the presence of a supernatural fact in the world, which 
men are required to acknowledge as a necessary part of the 
Christian faith. It is made to be this, moreover, in such a 
way as to carry along with it, in its own place, the full 
power of the Christian salvation. The Church, in the 
Creed, stands out manifestly as the connecting medium 
between all that goes before and all that follows after. The 
grace which starts in Christ’s birth, and flows onward 
through his life, his death upon the cross, his descent to 
hades, his resurrection, his ascension to the right hand of 
God, and the sending of the Holy Ghost, is the same that 
then discharges its full stream into the bosom of the Church, 
and that is poured forth from this again in the benefits of 
redemption, from the remission of sins onward to the life 
everlasting. Beyond all question, the Creed means to 
affirm the being of the Church, as an indispensable link in 
the scheme of salvation, and as something not accidental 
merely but essential to the constitution of Christianity. 

In this view, it defines itself and fixes its own attributes. 
It is necessarily one, holy, catholic, and apostolical. It can 
be no real object of faith at all, except in this character and 
form. Its ministry is of divine right. Its sacraments con- 
vey grace. The scheme of the Creed, in a word, is church- 
ly throughout ; and it is not possible to understand it, or 
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to have any sympathy with it, except from the posture of a 
true churchly faith. For the strictly Puritanic mind, it can 
never seem to carry a right sound. 


If there could be any doubt concerning the proper sense 
of the Creed here, separately considered, it must disappear 
immediately in view of what may easily be known in other 
ways to have been the general faith of the early Church on 
this subject. As all the variations of the Creed proceed 
in one and the same strain, so also is this found to be in 
full harmony at the same time with the universal religious 
thinking of the time to which they belong. No one who 
has taken the least serious pains to qualify himself for an 
intelligent opinion in the case, can make any question in 
regard to this point. The idea of the Church which meets 
us in the Epistles of Ignatius, is the same that rules the 
polemics of Irenaeus, animates the zeal of Cyprian, and 
comes to its full systematic development at last in the the- 
ology of the great Augustine. It is the idea, by which all 
institutions and arrangements, all offices and sacraments, 
all forms and rubrics, belonging to the Church, are made to 
be something subordinate to the living constitution of the 
Church itself, in virtue of which only they can be supposed 
to carry with them either grace or power. Faith in the 
Church, with these Fathers, was not just faith in bishops, 
or in an altar, or in the use of a liturgy; for bishops, and 
altars, and liturgies, were common among such as were 
held notwithstanding to have neither part nor lot in the 
true commonwealth of Christ. It terminated on what the 
Church was supposed to be as a divine mystery, back of 
episcopacy, and behind all sacraments, symbols, and forms, 
the force of which must turn necessarily at last on its own 
nature. The peculiarity of this old church faith is, that it 
goes right to the heart of the true Church Question, where 
many are altogether unwilling to follow it, who still affect 
to make great account of it for other points; infant baptism, 
for instance, baptismal grace, the mystical power of the 
Lord’s Supper, or the three orders of the ministry ; without 
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perceiving that such points in fact mean nothing, save in 
union with the central life of the system to which they be- 
long. The old faith went hand in hand with the Creed ; 
saw in the Church the presence of a new order of life in the 
world, flowing from Christ’s exaltation and the sending of 
the Holy Ghost ; owned it for the body of Christ, and the 
home of the Spirit ; ascribed to it for this reason heavenly 
prerogatives and powers; and found no difficulty accord- 
ingly in speaking of it as the ark of salvation, in whose bo- 
som alone men might hope to outride safely the perils of 
their present life, and to be borne finally into the haven of 
eternal rest. 

We speak not now of the merits of this faith, We ask 
not, whether it was right or wrong. All we wish is to 
hold it up to view steadily asa historical fact. In this light 
at least, it deserves our solemn attention; and no one cer- 
tainly can be supposed to deal fairly and honestly with the 
Church Question, who is not willing to look the fact full in 
the face, or who does not feel it necessary to come to some 
right understanding with it in his own mind. Take it as 
we may, we find no Puritanism in the ancient Church; but 
touches of it only among heretical bodies on the outside. 
We can hardly read a page of the old ecclesiastical litera- 
ture, Greek or Latin, without falling on something, the 
proper sense of which involves necessarily, if it does not 
directly affirm, the churchly view of religion. The author- 
ity of the church system is felt to stretch itself over the 
whole field of thought and life. Strange, is it not, if it 
should have been after all as brainless and heartless, as it is 
the fashion with some to make it in these last days! 


A still farther argument for what we have seen to be the 
sense of the Creed in reference to the Church might be 
found, if it were needed, in the notorious unpopularity of 
the symbol among all unchurchly religious bodies, in pro- 
portion precisely to the measure of their alienation from 
the old idea of the Church. Here we have a fact again, 
make out of it what we may, which admits of no dispute, 
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Puritanism has no sympathy with the Creed; no taste for 
it ; no power to make any honest use of it as a symbol of 
faith. Its notion of Christianity runs not naturally into 
any such form, but left to itself seeks always a different 
course of expression. The Creed does not sit easily upon 
it; finds no hearty and full echo in its soul ; is allowed by 
it, therefore, to fall quietly into general neglect. Why is 
it that our Protestant sects commonly, at this time, make 
no use of the Creed either publicly or privately? The 
question surely deserves some consideration. Such indif- 
ference to the oldest formulary of the Christian faith can 
not be without profound significance in some way. The 
Baptists of course have nothing to do with it; the Metho- 
dists make no account of it; New England Congregation- 
alists consider it the fossil relic only of a by-gone age; 
Presbyterians, as a general thing, regard it with suspicion, 
or else ignore it altogether. Can this be merely accidental? 
Could it be at all, if there were not at bottom, in all these 
cases, a material variation from the system of religious 
thought in which the Creed is constructed ? 

The nature of the variation may easily be understood. 
It turns upon the conception of the Church, which enters 
essentially into the structure of the Creed, and conditions 
both the form and spirit of it throughout. The article of 
the Church is not in the Creed as a loose separate particu- 
iar only, joined to its other articles in a purely outward way. 
It holds its place there, by virtue of its own intrinsic right 
to be considered a necessary part of the system of faith 
which is embodied in the symbol. The order of this faith, 
the evolution of its proper organic sense, is such as impe- 
riously to require the presence of the article just where it 
comes into view. The whole Creed, thus, moves in the 
power of the church system ; all its articles have a churchly 
tone ; and it is not possible for them to find a hearty and 
full response, where the Puritanic unchurchly spirit has 
come generally to prevail. This is the reason that it is so 
little popular with most of our religious sects at the present 
time. They can have no sympathy, as sects, with the oldidea 
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of the Church. Hence, consciously or unconsciously, their 
indifference, if not positive dislike, toa symbol which is 
felt to be mysteriously full of it from beginning to end. 

It would be a curious and interesting experiment, to try 
what would be the effect of the Creed upon the unchurch- 
ly habit of religion, if it were brought into use again where 
it is now thus unhappily forgotten or disowned. Let its 
authority be revived in the midst of any Puritanic sect. 
Let earnest be made with the use of it, for the purposes of 
religious instruction and worship. Let its old familiar voice 
be heard once more, in the family and in the great congre- 
gation. Let it be publicly honored in the sanctuary, at 
the altar and in the pulpit. Could the unchurchly habit 
of religion endure any such test? We feel very sure that 
it could not. It would be ready in the first place, to resent 
it as the coming in ofa spirit dangerous to the interests of 
evangelical religion, an insidious tendency towards Pusey- 
ism or Popery. It must be forced in the next place, should 
the trial still go steadily forward, to bend gradually to the 
new order of thought thus pressed upon it, and to give up 
its unchurchliness in some measure at least in favor of the 
opposite style of Christianity. Puritanism and the Creed 
can never reign in full force together. The introduction 
of the Creed into general use in New England, would be 
the sure signal at once of a general revolution in its whole 
theological and ecclesiastical life. 


Looking at things as we have seen them to be, it must 
seem strange certainly to find the representatives of this 
unchurchly Christianity—who have no power to frame their 
lips to a sincere pronunciation of the Apostles’ Creed— 
boldly arrogating to themselves the highest style of evan- 
gelical orthodoxy, and denouncing as seriously in error all 
who refuse to be governed by their private rule and mea- 
sure. What then is orthodoxy? Has the Christian world 
been mistaken all along, in supposing it to be rightly set 
forth, first of all, in the articles of the old Christian Creeds? 
Whatever else it may embrace in the way of true confes- 
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sional development, must it start at least in this form of 
sound words, and grow forth from it organically as its un- 
changing root? Can any later Confession, Catechism, or 
Creed, deserve to be considered of force, except as it may 
be taken to unfold and carry out what was here proclaim- 
ed to be the only order of faith in the beginning? Is the 
Symbolum Apostolicum to be regarded still as the primary, 
fundamental symbol of Christianity ; or is it not? Let this 
question be answered. Let men look at it, and answer it 
fairly and distinctly in their own minds. Let our sects 
answer it to themselves, and to one another. Then we 
shall know all round, where we are, and what we mean. 
In this whole controversy concerning the Church, the first 
preliminary requiring to be settled would appear to meet 
us just here. There can be no meaning in it, if the parties 
in debate have no common faith in the Creed. When 
church principles, therefore, are called in question, or op- 
posed in any quarter, it is but fair to ask first of all whether 
those who set their face against them are believers or un- 
believers in Christianity as we have it defined in this prim- 
itive catholic symbol. No such unbeliever deserves to be 
considered respectfully in the case. What right can any 
one have to set himself up asa critic or judge of orthodoxy 
here, who is so grossly at fault in the quality of his own 
faith? 'To what can it amount, that the idea of the Church 
is disowned by those, who at the same time disown the 
idea of the Creed? 
Windsor Place, Lancaster co., Pa. J. W.N. 





Angr. IL—THE NEW LITURGY. 


A Lrruncy ; or, Orper or Cunistian Wonsnir. Prepared by the direction 
and for the use of the German Reformed Church in the United States of 
America. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1858. (Third edition.) 


Next to the Word of God, which stands in unapproacha- 
ble majesty far above all human creeds and confessions, fath- 
ers and reformers, popes and councils, there are no religious 
books of greater practical importance and influence than cat- 
echisms, hymn books, and liturgies. They shape the moral 
and religious sentiments in early youth; they feed the de- 
votions in old age ; they are the faithful companions of the 
most solemn hours in the house of God, around the family 
altar and in the silent closet; they give utterance to the 
deepest emotions, the purest thoughts, the highest aspira- 
tions ; they urge to duty and every good work ; they com- 
fort in affliction, and point to heaven at the approach of 
death. Even the ripe scholar delights to return from time 
to time, if not daily, to the first question of his Catechism, 
or a familiar verse, or the simple Lord’s Prayer and Apos- 
tles’ Creed, which his pious mother taught him when a 
child, on his knees, and derives more solid wisdom and 
substantial comfort from them than from a whole library 
of learned volumes. They embody his earliest and his 
deepest impressions ; they remind him of his best moments; 
they are his sacred things “which doubt has never dimmed 
and controversy never soiled ;” they teach him his “ only 
comfort in life and in death.” Luther did more good by 
his little Catechism and few hymns than by all his twenty- 
four large quartos, save only his translation of the book of 
books. The authors of the Heidelberg and the Westmin- 
ster Catechisms exerted greater influence upon their age 
and subsequent generations, than all the schoolmen of the 
middle age by their subtle commentaries on Aristotle and 
Peter the Lombard. Theauthor of the simple verse, “Now 
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I lay me down tosleep,”’ etc., was one of the greatest bene- 
factors of children, and through them of the race. 

It is difficult to say which of these three nurseries of the 
Church occupies the first rank. National and denomina- 
tional differences must here be allowed their due weight. 
In Protestant Germany, which produced the richest hymn- 
ology in the world, and still adheres to the practice of con- 
gregational singing as an essential element of public wor- 
ship, hymns have a power and influence as in no other land. 
The Presbyterian and Puritan Churches would no doubt at 
once give the Oatechism and Confession the preference, 
and look upon liturgies with suspicion as tending to form- 
alism. In the Episcopal Church, the “Common Prayer 
Book” has probably done more to keep her together, to 
preserve her faith, to nourish her piety, to attach her mem- 
bership and to attract a certain elass of foreign material, 
than all her bishops, priests and deacons. The best state 
of things would perhaps require the equal excellency and 
harmonious codperation of the doctrinal and devotional 
standards. But we know of no denomination which may 
claim to have at once the best catechism, the best hymn- 
book and the best liturgy. 

The German or Evangelical Reformed Church of this 
country has undertaken the difficult and responsible task 
of providing for its membership a new Liturgy or Directory 
of public and private worship, She did not seek it, but was 
providentially prepared for, and led into it. The book is 
now before the public, but simply as an experiment and 
for provisional use. The Committee which prepared it, 
have no wish whatever of seeing it introduced into any 
congregation without their free and full consent. All they 
ask for their work, is a fair examination and trial. In their 
final report, they requested Synod not to take any action at 
present either for or against the book. Its merits or de- 
fects can only be properly tested by practical experience in 
the family and the chureh. It may require several years 
to settle the question of its adaptedness to the wants of the 
denomination for whose use it has been prepared. 
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This is indeed a new method of introducing a Liturgy, 
and its practicability may be doubted. Butifit be wrong, 
its fault lies not in the Romanizing, but in the Protestant 
direction, and should, therefore, give at least no alarm to 
any body on that score. It makes full account of the gen- 
eral priesthood of believers. It may be called a republican 
and even a democratic method, or an application of the 
popular sovereignty-principle to church movements. If 
the ministers and congregations do not want the new pray- 
er book, all they have to do is, to vote it down, and either to 
refer it back to the old committee for revision, or to order 
the preparation of a new liturgy on a different plan, or to 
drop the subject altogether and settle upon the exclusive 
system of extemporaneous prayer in the house of God as 
well as in the family. 

But whatever may be the ultimate fate of this provis- 
ional liturgy as a public standard of worship, it has some 
significance even as an experiment. It is certainly one 
of the most important works which the German} Reform- 
ed Church has attempted in this country. It represents 
a piece of her present spiritual life. It forms a chapter 
of her inner history and development. It is the practi 
cal result of a theological movement which has agitated 
her fora number of years past. It may have considerable 
influence even beyond the pale of the denomination that 
gave it birth. For this liturgy, although defective and 
admitting no doubt of considerable improvement, is by no 
means a mere compilation or patchwork, but something of 
an organic growth. The stones are old, but the building 
itself is new. The book has a life and spirit of its own. 
It is an American product, grown up on American soil and 
intended for American use. It is at least an earnest effort 
to solve the vital question of the best mode of conducting 
public and private worship for the wants of the present 
age ; and that question will have tobe met sooner or later 
by every Protestant denomination of this great and future- 
pregnant country. 

These considerations will fully justify a more extended 

3 
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article on the work which is now before the Church for its 
inspection and experimental use. We propose to furnish 
a key for its proper understanding and thus to contribute 
eur share towards the final settlement of the practical ques- 
tion of its adoption, rejection, or modification. We will 
endeavor, if possible, to review it objectively, as if we had 
no connection with its composition. 

We shall first present a full Aistory of the preparation of 
the new Reformed Liturgy, and then give a short analysis 
of its contents with critical remarks on what we regard as 
deficient in its present provisional form. The members of 
the committee will easily understand that I can have no dis- 
position here to censure any one of them more than myself. 
And as to the reader, I would ask him from the start to lay 
aside personal considerations and to hold the committee as 
a whole responsible for the defects as well as the merits 
which he may discoverin the book. This is the best way, 
I think, to reach a satisfactory practical result in this im- 
portant matter. 

HISTORY OF THE LITURGY. 

The proper history of a book, if it have any—for most 
books, it must be admitted, fall still-born from the press, 
or die in early infancy—commences with its publication. 
But it has also a previous subjective history in the mind of 
the author from its conception to its birth, and in its rela- 
tion to the wants of the time or denomination which call 
it into existence. This preparatory history, as faras it may 
justify the publication and interest the reader, is general- 
ly brought out in the Preface. The Liturgy under consid- 
eration appeared without a preface, as well as without a 
name, because it was thought best to let it speak for itself 
and to disconnect it as much as possible from all personal 
associations. 

The German Reformed Church, like all the Churches of 
the Reformation, is originally liturgical. Zwingli, Calvin, 
Bucer, and even John Knox, as well as Luther and Me- 
lanchthon, Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley, were all in favor 
of a fixed and settled order of public worship that should 
serve as a guide to the minister and secure decency, digni- 
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ty and harmony to the exercises of the sanctuary. Their 
object was not to overthrow, but to purify, to simplify and 
to adapt the ancient devotional forms which had been hand- 
ed down from the previous life of the Church, to transfer 
them from the Latin into the vernacular tongues, and to 
enrich them with new forms that should embody and per- 
petuate the peculiar spirit of evangelical Protestantism. 
Hence the great number of liturgies and sacred hymns 
which sprung up in the sixteenth century during and after 
the pentecostal days of the Reformation. 

But while agreed as to the liturgical principle even on 
ordinary occasions, the Protestants differed from the be- 
ginning as to the extent to which itshould be carried. The 
Lutheran and the Anglican Churches adhered more close- 
ly to the traditional Catholic order of worship and allowed 
less room for free prayer in public than the Calvinistic 
Churches. A few extreme branches of Calvinism, namely, 
Presbyterianism in Scotland and Puritanism in England, 
with their large offshoots in America, have, during the 
seventeenth century, dropped the public use of prayer- 
books almost entirely. This can be easily accounted for, 
by their extreme antagonism to the Church of England, by 
the unsatisfactory character of Knox’s liturgy which never 
took proper root, and by the unwise and tyrannical at- 
tempts of archbishop Laud and the Stuarts to force the An- 
glican service upon the reluctant Scotch nation. In the 
course of time the anti-liturgical prejudices have in these 
ecclesiastical bodies assumed the power of tradition whieh 
it is very difficult to overcome, especially in this country. 
But we have no room here to enter into a general argu- 
ment in favor of liturgies against their opponents. 

The Protestant Churches of the Continent are without 
exception liturgical to this day, and make use of preserib- 
e1 forms in every service in connection with more or less 
extemporaneous prayer. But they’have too many litur- 
gies and consequently too little unity and harmony in 
worship. These liturgies, moreover, are intended as guides 
and helps simply to the ministers, and not for the use of the 
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people, like the catechism and hymn book. And yet the 
Protestant doctrine of the general priesthood of believers 
should lead to some active codperation of the congregation 
with the pastor in praying as well as insinging. Here are 
some of the reasons why none of the Continental liturgies, 
either Lutheran or Reformed, has been able to take very 
deep root in the popular heart and to prove as successful as 
the Common Prayer Book. For the latter is truly a na- 
tional institution, as strong and powerful as Parliament 
itself ; it has stood the test of three hundred years without 
serious alteration ; it is now as popular as ever, and extends 
further than ever. 

The German branch of the Reformed Church uses a con- 
siderable number of liturgies in Germany and Switzerland, 
where almost every canton has one of its own. Some of 
them are excellent in many respects, especially those which 
date whole or in part from the sixteenth century. But 
none of them, not even the old Palatinate Liturgy, can be 
called at all equal in depth, fervor and power to the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. None of them combines those merits 
which constitute a truly popular church-book, and exempt 
it from the necessity of a revision in almost every genera- 
tion. But the same holds true of the Lutheran Church, 
which has as many, or more, liturgies in Germany as Ger- 
many has independent sovereignties. 

This is one of the causes of the unsatisfactory liturgical 
condition of the German Reformed Church in America. 
The missionary fathers of the last century brought with 
them the different liturgies then in use in those sections of 
Germany, Switzerland or Holland from which they emi- 
grated. None of them ever received, as far 23 we know, 
the exclusive sanction of the Synod. Each minister was 
left to help himself as well as he could, and this is in point 
of fact the case still. The Palatinate Liturgy was used more 
extensively perhaps than any other. But it was superseded 
in Germany itself, and never republished in this country. 
Hence only a few copies of the original are to be found 
even in East Pennsylvania. Several older ministers in that 
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section of the Church have manuscript copies of some of 
the old Palatinate forms and use them to this day, while a 
few others prefer the German translation of Dr. Mayer's 
Liturgy. In addition to these, there are in use, especially 
among our foreign German congregations, several Swiss 
Liturgies of Berne, Basel, Zurich, Coire, and Ebrard’s Re- 
formirtes Kirchenbuch. Such a diversity and arbitrary 
freedom in public worship is certainly undesirable in one 
and the same denomination and leads to confusion. 

In the course of the present century our Church was 
gradually anglicanized and in the same proportion also 
presbyterianized and puritanized to a very considerable 
extent. This influence showed itself in public worship by 
the gradual introduction of the free prayer-system in the 
regular services of the Lord’s day. It gradually gained the 
ascendency and prevails now almost without exception in 
our English congregations. But the Church never prohib- 
ited, of course, the use of liturgies even on ordinary Sun- 
days, and always adhered to the liturgical principle for all 
special occasions, and sacramental transactions. Here the 
same loose practice and arbitrary freedom prevailed to this 
day, as in the German congregations. Some use the 
translation of portions of the Palatinate liturgy as append- 
ed to the hymn book of the Dutch Reformed Church ; 
others, Dr. Mayer’s; others, portions of the Episcopal Com- 
mon Prayer Book; others, prefer to compile from va- 
rious sources their own forms for the sacramental occasions, 
for confirmation, marriage and the burial of the dead ; while 
still others go the full length of the Puritan principle and 
depend altogether upon their individual resources and the 
inspiration of the moment for all these solemn occasions. 

This is the state of things which the Church has long in 
vain tried to correct and to regulate. For the last thirty 
or forty years the Synod has agitated from time to time the 
liturgical question, with the view to do away with this loose 
practice and to introduce a settled and uniform system of 
public worship, both in the English and German congre- 
gations under its jurisdiction, through means of a liturgy 
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that should breathe the spirit of its doctrinal standard, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and yet be adapted in arrangement 
and style to the wants of the Church at the present day and 
in this country in midst of Anglo-American relations. 
This will appear from the following historical statement, 
which our esteemed colleague, the Rev. Dr. Wolff, has kind- 
ly prepared for us from the minutes of the earlier meetings 
of Synod, in nearly all of which he took part, first as 
lay delegate and subsequently as one of the leading min- 
isters. ' 

“Tt might be supposed frem one unacquainted with its his- 
tory, that the Li , recently prepared and published by a 
Committee appointed for the purpose, by the Synod of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, was the product of some precipitate 
and uncongenial movement, and as snch was sprung upon the 
Church in an uncalled for way. A greater mistake can scarce- 
ly be imaginined than any supposition of the kind. The want 
of a Liturgy, adapted to the condition of the Church, ap- 

ars to have been felt at an early period. At the Synod of 

agerstown, in 1820—the first delegated Synod that met after 
the division into Classes—a request was sent up from the 


Maryland Classis to make a revision of the Church Agenda, 
with a view to their publication in both the English and Ger- 
man languages. A Committee was appointed in accordance 
with their request, consisting of the Rev. Messrs. Hendel, 
Hinsch, 8. ‘enstein, Rahauser and Becker. The Committee 
was continued from year oo re until the Synod of Bedford, 


in 1824, when they submitted a report, which was referred to 
a special Committee for examination; at whose request the 
whole subject was deferred until the next meeting of Synod. 
At the ensuing Synod, which met at Philadelphia, another 
Committee of examination was appointed; but there is nothin 
upon record to show that the report at Bedford was ever ac 
ao The difficulties connected with the establishment of the 
eological Seminary, and its subsequent removal from Car- 
lise, were so serious and absorbing as to throw “iter d thing of 
minor consideration into the back ground. Another cause 
probably was, that the older ministers interested in the prepa- 
ration of a Liturgy, after the od at Bedford, began to yield 
their places in the councils of the Church to others. The con- 
sequence was, that the subject was lost sight of, until at the 
face of Hagerstown, in 1830, it was again brought up by the 
aryland Classis, in the form of a request, to have the Litu 
rinted and bound up with the comtemplated English hymn 
k. A Committee was appointed to attend to the duty; but 
the Liturgy never appeared. 
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At Pittsburg, in 1834, the attention of Synod was again di- 
rected to the subject by an action from the Classis of Susque- 
hanna for “ the appointment of a committee to prepare an im- 
proved Liturgy to be submitted to the next Synod.” A com- 
mittee was aasoudingin. 9 pointed, consisting of Drs. Mayer, 
Rauch, Hoffeditz, and t v. Messrs. Fries, Geiger and Hacke. 
Three years after, in 1837, the chairman of the committee 
transmitted the draft of a wee the examination to the Syn- 
od of Sunbury, which, after “ having been read and referred 
to several committees, was sent down to the Classes for their 
action.” At the ensuing Synod at Lancaster, it appeared that 
a majority of the Classes were in favor ofits adoption; but Syn- 
od deemed it best to submit it again for revision. The com- 
mittee *p inted to attend to this duty never met, and at the 
Synod of Philadelphia wap hapaneedied & another made up of 
the Rev. Messrs. Ematte, J. Helfenstein, Rehneck, Cares and the 
Elder J. C. Bucher, who submitted the original draft, with al- 
terations and amendments, to the § of Greencastle, in 
1840, when it was adopted, and ordered to be printed, in the 
form in which it is now before the churches. . Mayer’s lit 
urgy appeared in 1841, in both lan , but never reached a 
any, edition, although the number of eopies printed was very 
smail. 

The Church generally was not satisfied with the work. In 
many of the c it was neverused. At the Synod of Lan- 
caster, in 1847, the Classis of East Pennsylvania openly ex- 
pressed its dissatisfaction, and requested that “the old Liturgy 
should be reprinted, or a new one prepared more congenial to 
the spirit of the Heidelberg Catechiamn .’ The whole subject 
“of the revision of the Liturgy so as to secure one which is 
adapted to the wants of the whole Church, and the general use 
of which can be enforced,” was referred to the consideration of 
the several Classes, and at the next Synod at rstown, it 
equenrs that all the Classes, with the exception of North Car- 
olina, had expressed themselves in’ their minutes in favor ofa 
new Liturgy.” 


This brings us to the very threshold of the last stage of 
the liturgical movement in the German Reformed Church, 
which utimately resulted in the present book. 

In the mean time, since the year 1844, this body began 
to be strongly agitated by a theological controversy known 
as the “Mercersburg’”’ movement. It referred to the 
church question under its theoretical and practical aspect. 
It commenced with the discussion of the original and fun- 
. damental principles of Protestantism in its relations to Ro- 
man Catholicism, on the one hand, and to rationalism, 
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and sectarianism on the other, and extended gradually over 
a considerable number of important historical and doctrinal 
topics, including the sacraments, the ministry and the na- 
ture of public worship. It led to serious synodical discus- 
sions since the meeting at York, 1845,where the members of 
the new liturgical committee have in part occupied very dif- 
ferent ground. As this movement is not yet closed, but 
in active, though more silent and peaceful progress, it would 
be premature to pass a final judgment on its merits. The 
best in it is unquestionably its providential character which 
justifies the hope that it will lead ultimately to good re- 
results in and out of the denomination in whose bosom it 
was first started. We are here merely concerned with its 
bearing upon the new liturgy. The Mercersburg contro- 
versy did evidently not originate the liturgical movement 
in the German Reformed body, as appears from the pre- 
ceding statement, but it gave it a new impulse and direc- 
tion and carried it to a practical result that differed very 
widely from what was originally contemplated. It called 
attention to the liturgies of the age of the Reformation and 
of the primitive Catholic Church, which had been almost 
entirely lost sight of in this.country, and recommended 
them as the general basis on which the new work should 
be constructed. It placed, moreover, the defense of litur- 
gical service on different grounds. It viewed it not simply 
in the light of convenience, decency and propriety, but as 
a sacred bond of union between the different ages of Christ’s 
Church, as a guarantee against excesses of arbitrary free- 
dom, as a conservative power in doctrine and discipline, 
as the organ for the exercise of the general priesthood, and 
as the artistic form which the very spirit of social wor- 
ship instinctively assumes and which will characterize even 
the worship of the redeemed in heaven as a complete har- 
mony of united thanksgiving and praise. The friends of 
that system deprecated the idea ofa liturgy that should be 
either a purely subjective and narrow denominational pro- 
duction, or a mechanical compilation from other sources 
without principle and vitality. - Such a book would hardly ~ 
deserve the name and not be worth the trouble of prepara- 
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tion. They called for a free reproduction and adaptation 
of the time-honored devotions of the purest ages to our 
particular age and country. In one word, they desired a 
truly scriptural, historical, evangelical catholic, and artistic lit- 
urgy for the people as well as the ministry. Whether this 
aim be at all attained in the new book, is an altogether differ- 
rent question. For, from the ideal to the real, from theory 
to practice, there is more than one step, and many of the 
noblest aims of mortal men remain pia desideria in this 
world of imperfections. 

The new phase of the liturgical movement then com- 
menced, as far as the corporate action of the German Re- 
formed Church is concerned, at the Synod of Hagerstown, 
Md., in the year 1848, From want of time, and from pru- 
dential considerations the subject was not discussed in that 
meeting, but referred to a committee, consisting of the 
Rev. John H. A. Bomberger, Daniel Zacharias, D. D., 
John F. Mesick, and Elders George Besore and W. Cam- 
eron, to report at the next annual meeting. (Minutes for 
1848, p. 75.) 

At the Synod of Norristown, Pa., in October, 1849, this 
committee submitted a majority report, which, after some 
amendments, was adopted, as follows: 

“ The primary object of Christians in ‘assembling themselves 
together,’ is, according to the Scriptures, and should therefore 
be in practice, to worship God. The ancient sanctuary was 
known to the most evangelical of the Prophets, chiefly as a house 
of prayer. (Is. 56: 7.) And this sentiment has the express 
sanction of our Lord himself, in his quotation of it in defence of 
the zeal exhibited in driving the money-cha from the tem- 
ple. The prevalence of this view is also exhibited in the en- 
tire public devotions of the Jews under the old covenant—(their 
attachment to which, as well as their rigid perseverance in it, is 
| swe by their public religious ceremonies at the present day.) 

heir gathering together on Sabbaths, and new moons, and so- 
lemn feasts, was emphatically and almost exclusively for the 
purpose ef worshipping God, by uniting in publie acts of devo- 
tion. Whatever timeor place may have been given to other 
duties, such as the reading of the law and exhortation, their de- 
votional ceremonies always occupied the chief place in their 


services and the larger portion of their time. And all this was 
by explicit divine appointment. 
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Neither was the precedent, thus divinely set, wholly abolish- 
ed, either in principle or practice, at the introduction of the 
later dispensation. Zealously as the Lord urged his disciples, 
both by command and example, to preach the 1 of the 
kingdom he had come to there is nothing in all his teach- 
ing or conduet, that evinces the least purpose of having this 
preaching supersede the acts and duties of ancient worship. In 
the nature of the case more time and effort had to be given to 
the proclamation of the kingdom about to be set up. But no 
sooner were its principles made known, and companies of be- 
lievers gathered in different places, than we find them uniting 
in the formation of Christian societies (of churches), meeti 
statedly for mutual edification by means of public worship, an 
adapting the ancient form of worship to the iar spirit and 
principles of the remodeled order of things. For whilst the pe- 
culiar form of their devotional acts differed wholly from that of 
the preceding dispensation, yet the spirit amd principle were 
retained. There was indeed no altar smoking with incense, 

“ No bleeding bird, nor bleeding beast, 

No bysop branch nor sprinkling priest,” 
no Sion or Gerizim to which their devotions were confined. 
But whilst the mere outward accidents of their old ritual were 
abrogated, there was neither an abolition nor demolition of the 
thing itself. The times of types and shadows, had indeed pass- 
ed by, but they were gone because the anti-t. and substance 
had come to take their place. There was still an altar, an in- 
cense, and a sacrifice—and external forms in which these exist- 
ed. Only they were more spiritual in their character. The 
Christian Church was far from being a society formed upon the 
mae sane and after the heartless asceticism of the exclusive 
nes—but exhibited that intimate relation to the order of 


things which preceded its institution, which at once proved it 
to be the nests same mind and heart—a continuation 


and completion of the old in a higher and fuller form—the old 
things passing away, by all becoming new. 

And now to aid them in their worship, and to secure the 
desired uniformity and edification in their devotions, the earliest 
Church organizations of whose history any authentic traditions 
have reached us—at once availed themselves of set forms of de- 
votional hymns and prayers, which were in part transferred 
from the Jewish Church, and in part framed expressly for the 
lattér, by those to whom their superintendence was committed. 
And these acts of devotion, their si and praying, and read- 
ing of the Scriptures, constituted an iniportant element, and 
occupied a large pertion of time, in all their public worship. 
fame ernie Te nae emt | apostolical sanc- 


Of the gradual perversion of the spirituality and simplicity 
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which originally characterized the worship of the Christian 
Church, of the corruptions which crept in with the various ele- 
ments that were mingled with it, in the course of its Reopens 
and extension—and of which so dark a picture is exhibited in 
the history of the Papacy, and especially in its professedly de- 
votional ceremonies, and of the fearful prevalence of these du- 
ring the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries, the committee need say 
nothing. 

With the opening of the following cova? came agitations 
and em which characterized the great Reformation. But 
amidst all these the thought of abrogating all forms of Church 
worship was never once cherished. At first those forms pre- 
viously employed were continued in use, with such omissions 
and modifications as were thought necessary. And as soon as 
circumstances permitted, both branches of the Protestant 
Church set themselves diligently to the work of preparing 
suitable Liturgies—and the use of such in all public acts of 
worship has always continued to characterize the German Re- 
formed and Lutheran Churches of Germany to the present day, 
Thus the Churches of the Reformation have ever conformed 
with the example set by the earliest ages—in making acts of 
worship the great business of the sanctuary—and making suit- 
able provision for this. The result of this provision we 
in the old and excellent Liturgy of the Palatinate—which ob- 
tained general approbation in our Churches in Germany and 
which was sent over to the Church in this country with our 
Missionary Fathers—and is known among us both in the orig- 
inal language and a translation of large ad tag of it found at- 
tached to most Reformed Dutch Hymn ks. 

In view of these facts your committee suggest 

1. That the use of Liturgical forms of church worship, as re- 
cognized by our forefathers, has the clear sanction of the prac- 
tice and peculiar genius of the original protestant Churches. 

2. That there is nothing in the present circumstances of our 
Church in this country to call for or justify a total departure 
from this ancient and long-established usage. 

_8. That the Liturgy now authorized and partially used by 
the Church, is inadequate to our wants, inasmuch as apart from 
other deficiencies which may be found in it, it makes no pro- 
vision for ordinary occasions of public worship. 

4. That whilst the older Liturgies of the Church, and espo- 
cially that of the Palatinate, are of such a character as to com- 
mend the greater portions of them for adoption, there is still 
need of various modifications in order to adapt them fully to 
our wants and circumstances. 

5. That the present would be as favorable a time for makin 
the a provision in the case, as any which may be anti- 
cipated in the future. 
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6. That Synod, therefore, proceed to make such arrangements 
as it may in its wisdom think best for the securing of this ob- 


ject. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN H. A. BOMBERGER, Chairman.” 


This report gave rise toa lengthy and earnest discussion 
on the general subject of the liturgy, which was continued 
throughout several sessions, and excited a great deal of 
interest in the religious community of the place at the time. 
As the Minutes of Synod contain no speeches, we have to 
draw here upon our memory as one of the participants in 
the debate. The question then was: Liturgy, or no liturgy. 
The modern Puritan spirit which had gradually crept into 
the Church made a vigorous effort to defeat the object of 
the report altogether. One member ofthe committee, who 
became also a member of the final committee, had pre- 
pared an elaborate argument against all forms of prayer, as 
interfering more or less with the freedom, fervor and spir- 
ituality of devotion, and quoted Justin Martyr’s well 
known 0o7 dvvayuc avtw, and Tertullian’s “ ex proprio in- 
genio,” concerning the public prayers in the second century. 
But he was evidently influenced by ill-founded apprehen- 
sions of Romanizing tendencies, and did injustice to his 
own churchly instincts and deep-rooted German Reformed 
sympathies. His objections were respectfully met by ar- 
guments from the Scriptures, from history, from consider- 
ations of order, respectability, unity and practical useful- 
ness, which it would take us too long to give in full. 
Another speaker embodied his anti-liturgical prejudices in 
the lines: 

‘* Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try.” 
But he was promptly silenced by the quotation of what im- 
mediately follows, in the same hymn of Montgomery, who 
as a Moravian, was certainly in favor of liturgical worship: 
‘« Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The majesty on high.” 
A third opponent of the report asked the question: “If I 
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read another man’s prayer, is it I who prays, or the one 
who wrote it?’ He was effectually answered by another 
question : “ If you sing a hymn, is it you that sings, or the 
man who composed it ; or must you make both the poetry 
and the music in order to use it as an act of worship?” 
The last speech, as far as I recollect, was made by Dr. J. 
W. Nevin, with his usual solemnity and earnestness. He 
stated frankly, that the study of the church question had 
wrought a complete theological revolution in his mind and 
entirely removed his inherited Presbyterian prejudices 
against liturgies, and then went on to show the necessary 
connection of liturgical worship with the idea of the Church 
as the body of Christ, of the communion of saints as a 
present reality enjoyed in the public devotions, of the sa- 
craments as means of grace, and of the nature of true wor- 
ship as a united act of the whole congregation. 

The great majority of Synod was evidently in favor of a 
liturgy, and seemed to appreciate also more or less its true 
character, as rising far above all merely utilitarian consid- 
erations. After the adoption of the report, it was resolved, 
on motion of Dr. B. 8. Schneck, to appoint a committee 
with instructions to examine thoroughly the liturgical lit- 
erature of the Reformed Churches, and to prepare for the 
next meeting of Synod a plan or outline of the proposed 
liturgy, with some specimens, old or new, as they might 
see fit. 

This committee, as appointed by the President, (the 
Rev. J. Rebaugh) consisted of the Rev. Dr. John W. Nev- 
in, Philip Schaff, Barnard C. Wolff, Elias Heiner, John H. 
A. Bomberger, Henry Harbaugh, Joseph F. Berg, and the 
Elders William Heyser, John C. Bucher, Dr. Caspar Bohat- 
er and George C. Welker. 

The individual members of the committee kept the sub- 
ject before their mind and bestowed upon it such attention 
as their many engagements would permit. During the 
next Synodical year, Dr. Wolff translated the instructive 
introduction to Dr. Ebrard’s “‘ Reformirtes Kirchenbuch,” 
on the Reformed Liturgies of the sixteenth century. Dr. 
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Bomberger brought out in an English dress, several parts 
of the Palatinate liturgy from a German copy of 1684. 
Both these contributions appeared in the second volume of 
the Mercersburg Review for 1850, and were followed by 
other communications on the same topic in subsequent vol- 
umes of this quarterly. But the committee held no meet- 
ing and thought it prudent indefinitely to postpone the 
whole work, for which the Church seemed not yet sufficient- 
ly prepared. Hence the following report in the Minutes 
of the Synod of 1850, held at Martinsburg, Va. : 


“ The committee appointed to commence the preparation of a 


new Lit — report, that after such attention as 
they have Som able to See to the subject, and in view of the 


general posture of the Church at the present time, they have 
not considered it expedient as yet to go forward with the work. 
Should it be felt necessary on the part of Synod to bring out 
at once a new formulary for public use, it is believed that the 
most advisable course for the present would be to give a trans- 
lation simply of the old Liturgy of the Palatinate ; although the 
Committee are by no means of the mind, that this would be 
the best ultimate form in which to provide for the great inter- 
est here in question. Altogether it ig felt, however, that other 
questions of vital moment now before the Church need first to 
be settled, in order that it may become important really to be- 
stow any full and final care on this question of a new Liturgy 

Respectfully sabmitted, 

JOHN W. NEVIN, Chairman.” 

_ In the year 1851 the Church was so engrossed with pre- 
parations for the removal of her literary institutions from 
Mercersburg to Lancaster, with the theological discussion 
of the Church question, which now assumed a more solemn 
and critical aspect than ever, and with the withdrawal of 
Dr. Nevin from active service in the Theological Semina- 
ry, that the liturgical question, although never lost sight of 
altogether, was thrown into the back ground by questions 
of more urgent and immediate interest, which seemed to 
involve almost the very existence of the German Reformed 
Church as a separate denomination. For this body was 
just then shaken to its very base by attacks from without 
and agitation from within. The contemplated removal of 
the literary institutions, too, seemed for some time doomed 
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to a humiliating and disastrous failure. The prospects 
were dark and gloomy indeed, and yet not without prom- 
ise and hope to the eye of faith. Itis now evident that the 
apprehensions were groundless, and that the organized per- 
secution to the German Reformed Church for real or sup- 
posed heresy, instead of tending to her dissolution, resulted 
in her consolidation. But the delay of action on the side 
of the liturgy committee was altogether judicious and wise 
under the circumstances. “The work itself only gained by 
it in the end. 

At the next annual meeting of Synod held at Lancaster, 
in October, 1851, Dr. Nevin resigned his theological profes- 
sorship in the Seminary, and with it also his chairmanship 
of the committee on the liturgy, and proposed his colleague, 
being the second on the list, in his place. The request was 
granted with the instruction that the committee should re- 
port to Synod as soon as possible. Besides this, the com- 
position of the committee appointed at Norristown under- 
went gradually several other changes by the death of some 
(Judge Bucher, Dr. Schsefer), and the withdrawal of other 
members (Dr. Berg, etc.), who were replaced at subsequent 
meetings of Synod. One or two members were added for 
special reasons. Thus Dr. Gerhart, after his removal from 
Ohio, was elected at the synodical meeting of Chambers- 
burg in 1855, with the view to represent the interests of 
the Western Synod, as the former chairman of the Western 
liturgical committee, which was appointed to codperate with 
that of the Eastern Synod as far as practicable. 

The committee on the Liturgy, as it finally stood, since 
October, 1855, and is alone responsible for the work as 
actually prepared and published, consisted of ten ministers 
and four elders, viz: Philip Schaff, John W. Nevin, B. C. 
Wolff, J. H. A. Bomberger, Henry Harbaugh, Elias Hein- 
er, Daniel Zacharias, Thomas C. Porter, E. V. Gerhart, 
Samuel R. Fisher, and elders William Heyser, John Rod- 
enmeyer, George Scheefer, George C. Welker. 

These names represent pretty well the various sections 
and interests of the German Reformed Church, and include 
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even its theological extremes, having often met on opposite 
sides in the discussion of important questions on the floor 
of Synod. And yet upon the whole they got along very 
harmoniously with the task, although it involved directly 
or indirectly almost every point of dispute between them. 
To them it has been a work of peace and reconciliation 
rather than of strife and division. This is one of the most 
encouraging features in thismovement. May the book as 
published have the same effect at last for the whole Ger- 
man Reformed Church and prove to it a bond of unity and 
! 

Of the fourteen members about four took no part in any 
of the meetings held. But this was owing to modesty or sick- 
ness or unavoidable engagements, and to no want of sym- 
pathy with the movement itself of which they heartily ap- 
prove, asfarasI know. The remaining members all codp- 
erated in furnishing selections or original contributions. 
But all contributions were submitted, before their adoption, 
to a thorough revision of the committee at their several 
meetings, and a large number of them were laid aside or 
superseded. Every chapter of the Liturgy proper, as now 
published, even to the rubrics and notes, became in this 
way more or less the work of the whole committee. The 
only partial exception to this is the appended selection of 
hymns, for whose examinatiof in detail by the committee 
as a whole, there was no time left. For this reason the 
new Liturgy can and should never be baptized with the 
name of any individual, like the one which preceded it in 
the German Reformed Church. The comparative freedom 
from subjectivity and individuality we regard as a decided 
recommendation to a church-book, provided it do not 
destroy its unity and harmony. 

Soon after the Synod of Lancaster the proper execution 
of the work itself was seriously commenced. The mem- 
bers of the committee residing at Mercersburg held week- 
ly meetings during the summer of 1852 and prepared a 
general plan, also four forms for the regular service on the 
Lord’s day, two baptismal services, a form for the solemni- 
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zation of matrimony, anda part of the Scripture lessons 
and collects for the ecclesiastical year. These labors were 
approved by a general meeting of the committee, and then 
laid before the Synod convened in the city of Baltimore, 
October, 1852. The following report, embracing the plan 
of the work, was adopted at that Synod: 


“The Committee on the Liturgy beg leave to submit the 
following report : 

Soon after the last meeting of Synod at Lancaster, the Com- 
mittee gave the subject entrusted to their care such attention 
as their time and regular duties would allow. Those members 
who reside at Mercersburg, held weekly meetings of conference 
and consultation during last summer, while the other members 
were requested to prepare, in the mean time, certain portions 
of the pro Liturgy, and to submit them afterw to the 
revision of the whole Committee. The further they proceeded 
in the work, and the more they made themselves acquainted 
with the liturgical literature of ancient and modern times, the 
more they felt the importance, difficulty and responsibility of 
the task committed to their hands. Next to the confession of 
faith, no book, not even the hymn book excepted, is calculated 
to exert so much influence in ing the peculiar religious 
character of a Church, as a liturgy ch should embody its 
whole devotional life. The difficulties are increased in this 
case by the great number and variety of such works issued be- 
fore and after the Reformation, which makes the selection some- 
times more embarrassing than the original production; also by 
the reigning tone of piety in the Protestant denominations of 
this country, which, with a few ex ions, are more or less, 
however unjustly, prejudiced against the Mats Se of litur- 
gical worship as tending to formalism ; and, 'y, by the pe- 
culiar position of our own communion, which seems to be just 
now in a state of transition. In view of these considerations, 
it might seem pradent for Synod indefinitely to postpone the 
work, until the liturgical reforms, which are just now agitated 
in various evan churches of Germany, both Reformed and 
Latheran, shall come to definite results, and until perhaps sim- 
ilar movements in other sections of our American Protestant- 
ism, which may be expected to take place at no distant day, 
shall facilitate its execution. 

But, on the other hand, there can be no doubt, that our 
Church, which, in common with all the Churches of the Refor- 
mation, has at all times, to a greater or less extent, oo 
of stated forms of public worship without excla ere 
the right use of extemporaneous prayer, is entirely dissatisfied 
with its present liturgy, and. loudly for a book of public 

4 
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devotion which should embrace the best portions of older works 
of the kind, and be adapted, at the same time, to the peculiar 
wants of its present condition. Besides, the power of your 
Committee, according to the Minutes of the Synod at Norris- 
town, A. D., 1849, which first brought up the subject in a de- 
finite form, does not extend, for the present, —- proposing 
a general plan and ting a few specimens of liturgical forms. 
It is, therefore, only a preparatory work which we are expect- 
ed to bring before Synod at this time, and it is oe that your 
further advice and more definite instructions will greatly facil- 
itate the continuation and final consummation of the task, to 
whomsoever it may be hereafter entrusted. 

With this he yam your Committee would bring before 
your reverend body : 


I. A plan of the proposed Liturgy. 
It is designed to make provision for the following heads, 
which are generally comprehended in a full and regular Litur- 
gy in the proper sense of the term : 


I. The $d Service on the Lord’s Day. 
II. The Festival Seasons, especia!!y Christmas, Easter, Pen- 
and Trinity Sunday. 
III. Prayers for Miscellaneous Occasions. 
IV. The Administration of Infant and Adult Baptism. 
V. The Order of Confirmation. 
VI. The Holy Communion. 
VII. The Visitation and Communion of the Sick. 
VIII. The Visitation of Prisoners. 
IX. The Solemnization of Matrimony. 
X. The Ordination and Installation of Ministers, Elders and 
Deacons. 
XI. The Laying of a Corner Stone. 
XII. The Consecration of a Church. 
XIII. The Burial of the Dead. 
XIV. The Family Liturgy, or Prayers to be used in Morning 
and Evening Devotions, and on a occasions. 
XV. A Table of the Lessons of the Holy Scriptures to be 
read in the Church throughout the year, and a similar 
Table for the private use of the Scripture. 
Il. The principles on which the new Liturgy is to be constructed. 
1.) The liturgical worship of the Primitive Church, as far as 
it a be oun ok Holy Scriptures, the oldest ec- 
clesiastical writers, and the Liturgies of the Greek and Latin 
Churches of the third and fourth centuries, ought to be made, 
as much as possible, the general basis of the proposed Li ; 
the more so, as they are in fact also the source from which the 
best portions of the various Liturgies of the sixteenth century 
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were derived, such as the forms of confession and absolution, 
the litanies, the creeds, the Te Deum, the Gloria in excelsis, the 
collects, the doxologies, &c. For the merit of the Reformation 
in the department of worship, if we except the hymnology, 
which has been very materially enriched, especially by 
evangelical Churches of Germany, does not so much consist in 
producing new forms of devotion, asin transferring those hand- 
ed down from former ages into the vernacular tongues, in pu- 
rifying them from certain additions, in reducing them to great- 
er simplicity, and in subordinating them to the preaching of 
the Gospel, as the principal part of Protestant worship. 


2.) Among the later Liturgies special reference ought to be 
had to the old Palatinate and other Reformed Liturgies of the 
sixteenth century. 


8.) Neither the ancient Catholic nor the Reformed Liturgies, 
however, ought to be copied slavishly, but reproduced rather 
in a free evangelical spirit and adapted to the lar wants of our 
age and denomination ; inasmuch as these Liturgies themselves 
exhibit to us a considerable variety with essential unity, and as 
every age of the Church has the promise of the Spirit and a 

uliar mission to fulfil. For the same reason, new forms may 
fe properell also, where it may seem desirable, but in keeping 
always with the devotional spirit of the Church in her purest 
days. 

4.) Those portions of the Lit which are most oeeey 
used, as the regular service on the Lord’s Day, and cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, should embrace several forms, 
some shorter and some longer, some with and some without re- 
sponses, with a view to avoid monotony, and to adapt them 
the more readily to the condition and wants of our various 
ministers and congregations which are evidently not prepared 
for an entire uniformity. 

5.) The la and style ought to be throughout seri; 
as much as possible; that is, simple, sublime, and devotional, 
such as we find in the Psalms especially, and in the Lord’s 
Prayer. The doctrinal tone, which predominates too much in 
most of the Calvinistic Liturgies, ought to be used only within 
certain limits. 

6.) The addition of a Family Liturgy, including a sufficient 
number of prayers, seems to be v: esirable, not only on ac- 
count of its independent value, but especially because it 
would facilitate the introduction of the Lit amongst our 
laity, and thus promote its right use in the Church. For, in 
the opinion of your Committee, a Liturgy will never fully an- 
swer its purpose, and be sufficiently appreciated by the con- 
gregation, if it is confined to the hands of the minister. Like 
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the Bible, the Catechism and the Hymn Book, it t to be 

the common property and manual of every member of the Church. 

The laymen will take a far deeper interest in the devotional 

exercises, if they can follow the minister by their book, and 

respond at least with an audible Amen at the end of each 
er. 

7) Finally, a Liturgy ought not to interfere with the proper 
use of extemporaneous prayer, either in public or in private, but 
rather to regulate and promote it. Sufficient room should be 
left for its exercise in connection with the Sunday afternoon 
and evening services, as well as in weekly Bible lectures, so- 
cial prayer meetings, catechetical exercises, and on special oc- 
casions. 

If these principles be conscientiously and wisely carried out, 
it is hoped that, by the blessing of God, a Liturgy might be 
produced at last, which will be a bond of union both with the an- 
cient Catholic Church and the Reformation, and yet be the product 
of the religious life of our denomination in its present state. 

III. Some specimens of the new Liturgy. 

In conclusion, we lay before Synod some specimens, as Syn- 
od required of us, viz: four forms for regular worship on Sun- 
day morning, a form for the administration of Infant Bap- 
tism, another for Adult Baptism, and a Marriage service. They 
have been constructed on the above principles, and have under- 
gone a thorough examination of the members of the Committee 
as far as they could be brought together. 

It is now for Synod to approve, or ai or to modify what 
we here submit under a — sense of the responsibility of the 
work and of our own insufficiency for it, and to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for its continuation and completion. 

If we are e to suggest any plan to this end, it would 
be this: that Synod appoint a committee with instructions to 

rint, as soon as the nature of the work will admit, a specimen 
iturgy, for the inspection of our Church. 
Respectfully submitted, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, Chairman.” 


In connection with this report the several specimen forms 
above mentioned were read, and then referred to the same 
committee with instructions “ to carry out the suggestions 
made at the close of the report.” All these forms, togeth- 
er with a communion service on the basis of the Palatinate, 
and several other liturgical contributions, were subsequent- 
ly printed in the Mercersburg Review for 1854 and 1855, 
#0 that the Church at large had an opportunity of forming 
some idea of the probable nature of the work under prepa- 
ration. 
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The scheme and the general principles adopted by the 
Baltimore Synod, were conscientiously, yet not pedantically 
adhered to by the committee in their subsequent labors, as 
will appear from a comparison of the report with the book. 
The order of subjects was improved; the chapters on miscel- 
laneous prayers and the visitation of prisoners were dropped, 
and replaced by a few others not included in the original 
frame work. The recommendation mentioned under 4.) 
in the report, was carried out only in regard to the service 
for the Lord’s Day, and the Baptism of Infants. In all 
other services the duplicates originally contemplated, were 
dispensed with, as it was thought, on more mature consid- 
eration, that a variety of forms might only introduce con- 
fusion. 

After the adoption of a definite basis, the chairman distri- 
buted the various chapters of the Liturgy among members of 
the committee, with the understanding that they should have 
them ready till Spring, 1853, when a general meeting was 
to be held for their examination, correction and adoption. 

But owing to various causes the work proceeded very 
slowly, and it was impossible to convene a general meeting 
of the Committee at the time contemplated. The more 
the members studied the subject and tried their hands at 
the preparation of devotional forms for others, the more 
they felt the difficulty of the task and their insufficiency 
satisfactorily to perform it. The Synodical Minutes for 
1853 and 1854 report no further progress. 

But the Synod held at Chambersburg in 1855 gave the 
enterprise a new impulse, a tolerably full meeting of the 
Committee having been secured. A report was submitted 
and adopted, in whieh the Committee wish their task to 
be confined simply to the preparation and publication of a 
provisional liturgy for experimental and optional use, and 
strongly advise Synod not to take action upon it, until it 
could be thoroughly revised on the ground of practical ex- 
perience as to its actual working in the congregations under 
their care, (Minutes, p. 80,81). The same Synod reduced the 
quorum of the committee to five persons, in order to facilitate 
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their labors, and passed also a resolution proposing a well 
meant but impracticable plan for defraying the expenses of 
the publication of the provisional liturgy by public collec- 
tions. This was, however, happily superseded by making 
the book pay for itself. 

After this Synodical meeting the work was resumed with 
more spirit and energy than ever and persevered in, until 
it was finally completed. The Committee held several 
meetings, more than were originally contemplated, one in 
March 13, 1856, and four in 1837, viz: January 2, April 
20, August 25, and October 18. Each lasted from one to 
two weeks. The number of the morning, afternoon and 
night sessions, as I learn from the secretary, amounts to 
one hundred and four, exclusive of the sessions of the Lan- 
caster, and Mercersburg sub-committees, and those prece- 
ding the Synod of Baltimore. The first four of these gen- 
eral meetings were held at Lancaster city, owing to its 
central location and its being the residence of several mem- 
bers of the Committee ; the last was held in Philade!phia 
in the midst of the late financial panic, and the proof was 
read as the book passed through the hands of the printer. 
The members will not easily forget the old fashioned round 
walnut table in the consistory room of St. Paul’s church at 
Lancaster, and the similar table in the equally comfortable 
consistory room of the Race street church in Philadelphia, 
one of the oldest in the city and in our denomination, where 
once Schlatter, Hendel, Weiberg and other missionary fath- 
ersof pious memory labored in their generation. There the 
Committee sat many a day praying, writing, consulting to- 
gether, criticising, examining and pondering over Bibles, 
Concordances, Liturgies, old and new, from the Clemen- 
tine down to the Irvingite, and 

**Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore.” 

They applied the pruning knife very freely to their own pro- 
ductions and laid aside whole piles of manuscript. Human 
nature, unaided by divine grace, would hardly have sub- 
mitted to such an unceremonious process. But the book, 
I am sure, is only the better for it. Almost every sentence 
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and word were rigidly examined and measured. Some- 
times interesting theological discussions would spring up 
and relieve the mind of the wearisomeness of minute ver- 
bal criticism. The whole wasa capital training school, and 
if the committee could have recommenced their labors 
where they stopped, with the experience they had acquired, 
they would probably make a much better book than the 
one now published. Several forms prepared with consid- 
erable care, as prayers at sea, for the opening of consisto- 
rial meetings and Sabbath schools, could not be finally act- 
ed upon, partly from want of time, partly from want of 
room, the agreement with the publishers limiting the book 
to 400 pages. The last meeting, consisting of five mem- 
bers, was held on Wednesday the 21st of October, 1857, at 
Philadelphia, and closed at six o’clock, P. M., in a solemn 
manner by prayer and the singing of a doxology. 

If we date the proper commencement of the labors of the 
Committee from the Synod of Lancaster in 1851, and deduct 
the year 1854, during which they were entirely suspended, 
owing to the absence of the chairman in Europe, we may 
call the new Liturgy the result of five years’ combined 
labor. This is certainly not too much time for a work so 
difficult and responsible. But we must take into consider- 
ation that the members of the Committee, being all en- 
gaged in the active duties of teaching and preaching, could 
only bestow a limited portion of their time to this task. 
Under these circumstances it was completed in as short a 
period as could reasonably be expected. 

‘ A few days after the final session of the Committee they 
laid, through their chairman, their final report before the 
Synod convened in Allentown, which, after some discus- 
sion, was unanimously adopted on Tuesday, October 27, 
1857. It was drawn up by Dr. Nevin, and reads as follows: 

“The committee appointed to pre and publish a Provisional 
Liturgy for the use of the German Reformed Church, beg leave 
to lay before the Synod respectfully, at this time, their final re-~ 
port. 


It is with much satisfaction, and heartfelt thankfulness to 
God, they find themselves able to announce, that their diffieult 
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and laborious task has at length been brought to completion. 
A Liturgy, or General Order of Worship, including some Pray- 
ers for family use, and a smail selection of choice Hymns, the 
whole forming a volume of about 400 hundred pages, has been 
prepared, and is now in the hands of the Printer, with the pros- 
pect of being published in the course of a few days. 

It is not for the committee to speak of the merits of their 
own work. They may be allowed to say, however, that they 
have spared no pains to make it worthy of the solemn purpose 
for which it has been framed. It might have been produced in 
much less time, and with much Dees kaber, had the object been 
simply to bring out a collection of written prayers of the first 
best sort that might have come to hand. But it was felt from 
the beginning, that the true idea of a Liturgy involved a great 
deal more than this ; and that a great deal more than this was 
needed in fact, to wee | the expectations and wants of the 
German Reformed Church. It was found, moreover, that with 
the p of the work itself, the idea of what it should be, 
acquired new depth and force in the mind of the committee 
themselves; while it seemed to them, that the feeling of the 
Church also called for more in this direction than might have 
been distinctly thought of in the beginning. This gave rise 
naturally to caution and delay. A rs part of the first prepa- 
rations of the committee proved wholly unsatisfactory after- 
wards to themselves, and were either altogether laid aside, or 
at least wrought into entirely new form and shape. In this 
way, moreover, the work has been subject to long interru 
tions ; and it seemed doubtful indeed at times, whether it would 
ever be completed at all. Nothing, however, has been lost, it 
is now believed, by any such difficulty and delay. The studies 
and conferences of the committee have at all events, as they 
believe, contributed much to their own qualification for the 
service committed to their hands, and enabled them to work 
out a result by their own united labors which could hardly have 
been vended | in any other way. The new Liturgy is not a 
mere compilation, or outward putting together of heteroge- 
neous parts. It has a true life of its own, such as gives unity 
and harmony to it as a whole ; and it is hoped, that this will be 
found to be in harmony, at the same time, with the theological 
life and historieal genius of the Church for whose use more par- 
ticularly it has been p , 

It is a matter of much satisfaction, we may be allowed to 
add, that no attempt is to be made to force the Liturgy upon 
the Church, without such general inward and free consent to 
its use. The Synod has ordered it to be prepared and publish- 
ed only for provisional use, and is not expected of course to take 
any action upon it one way or the other at the present time. 
It must go forth among the churches simply as an experiment. 
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Every congregation is left to settle the question for itself, how 
far it will accept the new book, or whether it will be accepted 
and used at all. This is, in the judgment of the committee, just 
as it ought to be. They would be sorry, indeed, to have the 
Liturgy introduced in any quarter, sooner or farther than there 
may be a disposition among the people to make it welcome, as 
a help to them, and not a hindrance in their public worsbip. 
In this way, the Liturgy asks no ecclesiastical sanction in its 
faver. It is enough that the Synod has sanctioned the princi- 
ple of worship in such form, and that the new book is submitted 
to the churches by its direction and order. Whether it shall 
satisfy their judgment, and be taken into their full confidence 
and trust, remains yet to be seen. Years may be required to 
settle this question ; and the interest involved in it is so vast, 
that no one should object to have years allowed for the purpose. 
As the case now stands, the Liturgy must work its own way, 
quietly and silently, into general use ; or clse pass away at last 
without any authority whatever, as a provision for which after 
all there has been no real demand in the reigning life of the 
Reformed Church. 

Should this be so, the committee would not feel still that 
their labor has been wholly thrown away. They think it of 
much account, in any event, that a fair trial should be made in 
this way of the possibility of incorporating the true concep- 
tion of a Liturgy practically with the worship of the Reformed 
Church. For it is not too much to say, that if the present Lit- 
urgy should prove inadequate to this end, no other is ever like- 
ly to be formed that will be attended with any better effect. 


Signed in behalf of the committee. 
J. W. NEVIN.” 


Here ends the Synod’s action with reference to this litur- 
gical movement, for the present. A few weeks after the 
adjournment of Synod the book left the press of the Messrs. 
Lindsay & Blakiston in Philadelphia. The Committee 
succeeded in having it published in good style, without any 
cost to Synod. They expect and ask no remuneration for 
their labors, whatever may be their just claim to it. All 
they received is fifty free copies in plain binding from the 
publishers which were distributed among the members, 
including those who took no part in the preparation, the 
literary institutions of the Eastern and Western Synods and 
the two congregations which kindly granted them the use of 
their consistory room. Whatever may be paid to them from 
the proceeds, beyond the necessary expenses, will be handed 
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over to Synod for some benevolent object which they may 
hereafter designate. The contract with the present pub- 
lishers, however, covers merely the provisional liturgy. 
Whenever the Church, by action of Synod, adopts the 
book as her own, she can make her own arrangements as 
to the plan and manner of publication. We would not 
have alluded to this point at all, ifit were not for the ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction in a certain quarter entitled to 
respect. The Committee have consulted in this matter the 
best interests of their work and of the Synod to which alone 
they are responsible. So far their course has been justified 
even beyond their expectation. 

These are, to the best of our knowledge, the principal 
facts relating to the liturgical movement in the German 
Reformed Church from its beginning to the actual com- 
pletion and publication of the new liturgy. The particu- 
lars of the various meetings, should they ever be of inter- 
est to any body, may be found in the minutes as recorded 
and kept by the faithful Secretary of the Committee, the 
Rev. Henry Harbaugh. 

It remains now for the Eastern and Western Synod of 
the German Reformed Church—for both are here equally 
interested and have the same right to speak—to decide the 
fate of this Liturgy as a standard of public and private wor- 
ship within their jurisdiction. There need be no haste in 
this matter. It may be best to delay final action for sever- 
al years. The Church may either reject the book altogeth- 
er, which it will hardly do, in view of its preceding ac- 
tions. Or it may refer it to the old, orto a new com- 
mittee for revision, with such instructions as practical ex- 
perience may suggest. The Liturgy, thus revised, may 
then be made a binding law of the Church, or it may be 
adopted merely for optional use, allowing the ministers to 
use it in full, or in part, or not at all, as they may deem 
best. 

I have no right to speak for the Committee as to what 
course may be the best. For my own part, I feel almost 
indifferent as to the result, leaving it altogether in the 
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hands of that merciful Providence which has thus far guid- 
ed the German Reformed Church in this country. I re- 
gret no time and labor bestowed upon the work, although 
I am free to confess, that I would never have consented to 
act as chairman, could I have foreseen the amount of trou- 
ble, anxiety and vexation which it involved. Without any 
disposition to boast, which is an offence against good taste, 
as well as good morals, it is not too much to say, that the 
book, both as a literary production and a book of devotion, 
reflects at least no discredit either upon the Committee, or 
upon the German Reformed Church, and will answer a 
useful purpose in the family and as a general guide to the 
ministers in preparing for the exercises of the sanctuary, 
even if it should never become an authoritative standard of 
worship. Whatever may be its ultimate fate, as an eccle- 
siastical standard, the Committee have the satisfaction that, 
in discharging the important trust committed to their handy 
they did the best according the measure of their abilities 
and were guided by a pure regard to the spiritual welfare 
of the Church of their fathers. 

We intended to condense all we have to say on the new 
Liturgy into one article. Butas this historical account has 
extended beyond the limits originally contemplated, we 
must delay the critical analysis of the Liturgy to a future 
number of the Review. We would be still better satisfied, 
however, if another member of the Committee, or an out- 
sider, well acquainted with the general subject of Litur- 
gies, would relieve us of this delicate task. 

P. 8. 
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Ant. I[I.—THE CALENDAR, CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Awone the strange fables which compose the structure of 
Grecian Mythology, we find one that refers to the god 
Chronos, who presided over time; an old man weighed 
down with years and accumulated infirmities, whose long, 
grey locks are moved by the passing wind, gently or rapid- 
ly as this may come in the form of the light zephyr, or the 
rude and stormy blast of old Boreas. In his right hand he 
holds the relentless scythe, with which all are cut down at 
the appointed time,—all, whether rich or poor, old or 
young; those whose years have been filled with good works 
and bright deeds, or those whose manly breasts are but 
prepared for noble encounters. The serpent biting its tail, 
appears by his side, the ancient emblem of time, or rather 
of the year. In his left hand a child is held, as if to be de- 
voured by the god; for since he “ brings an end to all things 
which have Lad a beginning, he may be said to devour his 
own offspring.” A similar representation is given in Ro. 
man Mythology of the god Saturn, who was the father of 
the Olympian Jove, and one of the descendants of primeval 
Chaos. These representations satisfy us, that man does 
not require any higher illumination, than that which flows 
from the dim lamp of Nature, to make him conscious of 
the passage of time, or, that this is marked by the destruc- 
tion of bright and shining members of his own race,—the 
darling children of an hour, petted and nursed by the del- 
icate care of time and then subjected to the destroyer’s 
power. The Roman poet in his Ode to Postumus, recog- 
nizes this peculiarity with much pathos, when he exclaims,* 
* Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni: nec pietas moram 


Rugis et instanti senectae 
Afferet indomitaeque morti. 
* * * * - * 


Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor: neque harum quas colis arborum, 
Te, praeter invisas cupressos, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequeter. 
Hor, Carm. Lib. I, X1V. 
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“* How swiftly glide our flying years ! 
Alas! nor piety, nor tears 
Can stop the fleeting day ; 


Deep-furrowed wrinkles, posting age, 
And death’s unconquerable rage, 


Are strangers to delay. 
* 7 * * * 
Your pleasing consort must be left 
And you of villas, lands bereft, 
Must to the shades descend ; 
The cypress only, hated tree, 
Of all thy much-loved groves shall thee— 
Its short-lived lord—attend !’’ 


Bat the flight of time, when viewed, under the advantages 
of a brighter light than that which illuminated the path of 
Horace, becomes a subject of the greatest importance to 
the Christian mind. It is not only the loss of time that it 
regrets, the nearing of the dark and gloomy tomb, the dis- 
mal boughs of the cypress or the funereal trappings which 
adorn the hearse on its saddest errand. These are all re- 
pulsive to the light and joyous heart, but they may be sur- 
rounded with such a halo of glory, that man “shall go to 
his long resting place without a tear.” It is not the un- 
known Future that appalls. It is the misspent Past that 
makes him cling to life with the fond hope that some good 
deed may blot out the record of past omissions and com- 
missions, and may make him worthier of a blessed reward 
in the Future. This is the Christian’s cause of regret, and, 
notwithstanding it is based upon purer and higher and no- 
bler reasons than that of the pampered child of luxury, yet 
he must finally admit that of himself he can do nothing 
which will repair the misdeeds of the Past, but must rely 
on a higher power for assistance to labor aright during life. 
His agonizing soul exclaims in the words of the Christian 
Spanish poet: 

“Q world! so few the years we live, 

Would that the life which thou dost give 

Were life indeed ! 

Alas! thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour is when at last 

The soul is freed.” 


* 
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These considerations point out one class of events as 
marking periods in the great Calendar of Time,—the deaths 
of those who have lived and struggled in the world. 
Wherever death comes to a human being it impresses an 
indelible mark upon the breast of some one who has learn- 
ed to honor or to love the deceased. The event is the cen- 
tral point around which will revolve the memories of the 
Past with such a centripetal attraction that all the alluring 
charms of the Present will not succeed in destroying the 
relation. Who has not some such periods, marked with 
indelible impressions and draped with sombre black, in 
the Calendar of his own life? To these, he refers all the 
incidents of that life,—speaks of events that occurred so 
long “ before he or she died,” and thus binds them to his 
memory by friendly cords, even though these be entwined 
with cypress. We say that every human being has such 
periods in the arrangement of his private Calendar. 

The patriot, on the bed of death, has a nation watching, 
with breathless anxiety, every little symptom of his disease; 
hope contends with despair; glad expectation with sorrow; 
but the moment arrives and all is over. A nation weeps 
and mournful dirges are borne along by the winds as they 
sweep over the plain. A great leader has fallen and who 
shall take his place? Again, the Christian father or moth- 
er is sinking under the exhausting effects of disease, and 
the keenest anguish fills the breasts of theirchildren. The 
family circle is to be broken ;—the central jewel, around 
which the less brilliant gems had been clustered, is to be 
destroyed ;—that which had been the source of happiness 
is to be removed. When death comes, know you not the 
deep mark he will make in the record of each one’s life, 
by the sorrow that he throws so overwhelmingly over the 
dazzling day-dreams of a happy future? And there lives 
no man so wretched or miserable, so wicked and lawless, 
but the event of his death will form a mark in the Calen- 
dar of Time precious to some heart who, it may be, loved 
not wisely but too well. 

But if sad marks are thus made on the Calendar, bright, 
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happy ones appear also. The birth of a child constitutes 
a bright epoch, which proud parents and loving relatives 
refer to with great satisfaction; and thus that Calendar, 
which marks the progress of Time for each individual, has 
periods both of sorrow and joy, of deep anguish and high 
exultation. 

On the present occasion, however, we wish to direct at- 
tention to those divisions of the Calendar, that the necessi- 
ties of civil life have formed, with the assistance of Astro- 
nomical Science, and also those periods, with the laws for 
their determination, which religion has set apart for holy 
services. We trust the subject may not seem too common- 
place for close and careful examination. It often happens, 
that a common subject may be very little understood, be- 
cause our attention has never been directed to it. The 
explanation of the Almanac, says the eminent Astronomer, 
Arago, involves the most delicate and intricate points of 
science and general learning. Let us then endeavor to 
seize the main facts connected with its formation, and thus 
be enabled to understand the divisions of time, by which 
events in the civil history of man are recollected and accu- 
rately fixed. The words Almanac and Calendar are used 
indifferently in English to represent collections of tables, 
containing subdivisions of time considered with reference 
to artificial or natural relations. The first is derived from 
an Arabic word, signifying the moon ; and its derivation 
shows us, that the moon gave the peculiar laws by which 
the divisions of time were determined among the Eastern 
nations. Calendar is derived from the Latin word calendae, 
which were the ‘first days of each month in the year. 
Whatever may have been the other subdivisions of time 
adopted by mankind, that into days and years was fixed, 
by the movements of the earth in the heavens, beyond all 
danger of conventional alterations. 

By a day, we mean, ordinarily, the time occupied by the 
Sun in an apparent revolution through the firmament; in 
fact it is the amount of time consumed by the earth in 
making one entire revolution on its axis. This period is 
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divided into two portions, one during which a part of the 
earth receives its light directly from the Sun’s rays, and a 
second when the only light, sent down, is from the moon 
or the stars. The former is known also as day and the 
latter as night. This division has existed from the first 
dawn of creation, when Omnipotent Power spake the word 
and “divided the light from darkness,” calling the light 
Day, and the darkness Night. The relation of length, how- 
ever, between these two periods is not fixed for any particular 
spot on the earth’s surface, and between any two positions 
there will always be great difference. At the north pole a 
continuous day of six months duration is followed by dark- 
ness of an equal length of time, and those who are famil- 
iar with the travels of our modern Arctic discoverers, will 
recollect the descriptions of those long periods of light and 
darkness, and how they affect the minds of men who have 
been accustomed to the night and day of temperate or even 
tropic latitudes. 

The day, in the proper sense of the word, is controlled, 
as we have said, by the revolution of the earth on its axis, 
and has been divided from a very early period of history, 
into twenty-four parts. Sometimes these were divided into 
two periods,—one, that of the light, which had its twelve 
equal divisions, and that of darkness, which was consider- 
ed as composed also of twelve equal parts. With such an 
arrangement, the hours of the night, during winter, would 
be longer than those of the day, while during the months 
of summer, an opposite relation would be established be- 
tween the two, and no equality of hours could exist on any 
other days of the year than the 21st of March and the 28rd 
of September, when the periods of day and night are equal. 
The more common division of the day, however, is into 
equal portions, each of which consists of twelve hours. 

Among some nations, as is the custom now of Astrono- 
mers, the day was not divided into two periods, but the 
hours were reckoned from one up to twenty-four. Astron- 
omers follow the custom of Ptolemy, and consider noon 
as the commencement of the astronomical day, which 
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of course then extends to noon of the next day. The be- 
ginning of such a day is twelve hours after that of the civil 
day, which takes place at midnight, and its termination is 
also twelve hours later than the civil day. Almost all 
modern nations regulate their civil day from midnight, and 
they employ two initial points for designating time, the 
beginning of the day and the middle, or noon, when the 
sun is on the meridian; but the relative position of any 
hour is regulated by its relation to the middle point, being 
called either the hour of the morning or the evening, as 
it is before or after mid-day, and the fact is indicated, in 
writing, by the abbreviations A. M., or P. M. 

The Jews, as the pages of both Old and New Testament 
clearly show, the Chinese, the Italians and the ancient Athe- 
nians began their day at the setting of the sun. One can well 
understand how a simple people, devoted to agricultural 
pursuits, not given to the study and cultivation of science, 
would naturally select as the commencement of their civil 
day, either the rising or setting of that bright orb, whose 
beams were to give light to their path and to infuse ge- 
nial warmth throughout the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. These two events in the history of the day were 
regarded as the great facts of the natural ‘world, to which 
both the activity and living energy of all that possessed 
life were due, since the rising of the sun was the great 
stimulus to action and, when aweary of continual exertion, 
the darkness, its setting produced, allowed of rest and re- 
freshing repose to the animal world. There is thus a reason 
arising from man’s relations to nature for the adoption of 
this notation. It also explains the reason for the form of 
expression which Moses employs to denote the first days 
of Creation,—“ the evening and the morning were the first 
day.” A writer of the present day would say, “ the morn- 
ing and the evening,” instead of employing the old form 
which sprang from the mode of reckoning time in use with 
the Jews. 

The Italians, according to Arago,* have continued this 


* Astronomie Populaire, I, 268. 
5 
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defective method down to the present time, counting the 
hours regularly from one to twenty-four, and giving as 
their reason for it, that travellers are kept in this way al- 
ways reminded of how many hours they may employ be- 
fore darkness shall surround them. The sun always sets 
at 24 o'clock, according to this calculation, and if the watch 
points 22 o’clock, we know that two hours will yet inter- 
vene before the close of day. But the advantages of any 
such system are really nothing as compared with the incon- 
venience attendant upon constant daily alteration of time 
pieces, and the impossibility of establishing any thing like 
a methodical arrangement of daily business. The argu- 
ments in favor of its retention must be based on blind love 
of antiquity, and not on any advantages that are inherent 
to it. 

The same objections obtain, when we examine the meth- 
ed of the Babylonians, Syrians, Persians and Modern 
Greeks, who take the rising of the sun as the initial point 
of theday. This period, as well as the setting of the sun, 
differs daily, and hence no clock regulated by either of 
these events on one day would be strictly correct the sub- 
sequent day. These methods spring from an age when 
science was not known, but wherever it sheds its benig- 
nant rays in the present day, we find that they are abolish- 
ed, unless deep-rooted affection or irrational prejudice 
should combine to prevent such an effect. 

Whatever period may be adopted for the commencement 
of the civil day, it must be determined by the aid of the 
heavenly bodies, and thus, by a bond of necessary union 
we are bound to the planets and stars that shine in the im- 
mensity of space,—bound by such a harmonious relation 
that all our daily duties are regulated by them, while their 
inhabitants are in similar manner indebted to our planet 
and its kindred, for the arrangement and control of their 
daily avocations. And though our most ingeniously con- 
trived and artistically finished Chronometers may render 
our divisions of the time, which intervenes between the 
fixed periods given by astronomical observations, some- 
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what accurate and reliable, yet we are obliged continually 
to alter them by the great regulators which the Eternal has 
established in the skies. As our own American orator* so 
beautifully expressed the idea in his oration on Astrono- 
my—“ for all the kindreds and tribes and tongues of men, 
—each upon their own meridian—the eternal sun strikes 
twelve at noon, and the glorious constellations, far up in 
the everlasting belfries of the skies, chime twelve at mid- 
night ; twelve for the pale student over his flickering lamp, 
twelve amid the flaming wonders of Orion's belt, if he 
crosses the meridian at that fated hour ;—twelve by the 
weary couch of languishing humanity;—twelve 1n the star- 
paved courts of the Empyrean;—twelve for the heaving 
tides of the ocean; twelve for the weary arm of labor; 
twelve for the toiling brain; twelve for the watching, wa- 
king, broken heart; twelve for the meteor which blazes 
for a moment and expires; twelve for the comet whose 
period is measured by centuries ; twelve for every substan- 
tial, for every imaginary thing, which exists in the sense, 
the intellect, or the fancy, and which the speech or 
thought of man, at the given meridian, refers to the lapse 
of time.” 

Astronomers take into consideration two kinds of days, 
the sidereal, which marks the interval of time between two 
successive passages of any star over the meridian, and the 
solar, which we have just considered, the interval between 
“two consecutive passages of the Sun through the meri- 
dian.” The latter is the longer of the two, and constitutes 
that which we have called the civil day. But while this 
period of twenty-four hours is being determined by the 
revolution of the Earth upon its axis,—or the apparent rev- 
olution of the Sun about the Earth, the latter is under- 
going itself a change of position in space which alters, with 
each instant of time, its relation to the Sun. The Earth 
revolves around the Sun, and this revolution requires a 
much longer time than that required for the revolution on 
its axis, giving the appearance of a constant change of 


* Everett’s Discourse on the Uses of Astronomy. 
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position in the sun, and occupying an amount of time 
which is called a year. The year then means the number 
of days that are required by the sun in its apparent move- 
ments, before it returns to the same position on the ecliptic, 
whether this position be at the summer or winter solstices, 
the autumnal or spring equinoxes. It is not composed 
of an even number of solar days, but consists of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days and a fraction under six hours. 
The difficulties which this fraction has created for astrono- 
mers and chronologists in past history, as well as the plans 
proposed to avoid further trouble about it, will be consid- 
ered directly. 

The year is divided into Seasons, which divisions, ai- 
though not employed as legal, yet are in use with all man- 
kind. These are also determined by the relation of the 
Earth to the Sun, so that the Record in the first chapter of 
Genesis concerning the fourth day of Creation, can be lit- 
erally interpreted, and the lights which were then estab- 
lished in the firmament have been not only “for signs,” but 
also “for seasons, and for days, and years.” These seasons 
are determined by the sun’s apparent position on a great 
circle called the ecliptic, which circle is inclined at an angle 
of 23°, 27’, 30’ to the plane of the Equator. The sun in 
making its apparent circuit on the ecliptic will twice in the 
year cross the Equator, once in passing from south to north, 
and the second time on its return; these constitute the 
Equnoxes. The period of time which marks its extreme 
northern or southern position is called the Solstice. The 
Equinoxes take place on the 21st of March and the 23rd 
of September, and are known as spring and autumnal. 

The solstices happen on the 21st of June and the 21st of 
December and are called summer and winter solstices ;— 
these are the periods when in our latitudes we should be 
suffering most from intense heat or cold, but a number of 
modifying causes generally delays the periods of greatest 
heat and cold for some days beyond the Solstices. In Par- 
is the fifteenth of July is about the period of maximum 
heat, and the fourteenth of January that of maximum cold. 
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The four seasons are thus determined by the Solstices and 
Equinoxes, from the 21st of March to June 21st, we have 
the season of Spring, from 21st of June to September 23rd, 
Summer, from the latter to 21st December, Autumn, and 
from that period to March 21st, Winter. These are the 
seasons, as the movements of the sun determine them for 
the northern hemisphere. They are the very opposite in 
the southern portion of our globe, the spring of the north 
corresponding to the autumn of the south, and the summer 
of the south to the winter of the north. 

But we are admonished by the want of space, not to 
linger over this part of our subject. It would be profitable 
to examine more closely the nature of the effects which the 
Sun produces during the four seasons of the year,—to see 
how the scenes of nature are changed as though by magic 
power,—to watch the gradual disappearance of snow and 
ice at the termination of winter,—the gentle metamorpho- 
sis of rough and craggy ice-bergs into streams that glide 
down the hillside and make glad the verdure of the plain, 
—to pluck the floral beauties which cover the meadow,— 
to view, with thankful heart to the All-wise and Omnipo- 
tent God, the fields with their rich return for honest labor 
as the evening winds may blow across the summits of the 
waving grain,—or to join in the exultant shout of thank- 
fulness that the devout heart pours forth in the song of 
Harvest-home. The seasons are so many periods for at- 
tracting man’s attention to the wonders of Creation and 
the greatness of the Creator, that they form an unending 
theme for the philosopher and the poet. The harmony that 
exists throughout all portions of creation is here shown in 
its most wonderful form. Nothing is discordant. The 
Master’s hand has combined all in the wondrous notes 
which are poured forth, by his creation, as tribute to the 
Creator’s power. The seasons follow as regular develop- 
ments of each other. 

The childhood of Spring, bright and gleesome, is but the 
bud which will develop into the glorious maturity of Sum- 
mer, destined also in time to become the matronly autumn, 
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and to totter, in the decrepitude and cheerlessness of old 
age, as chilling winter to the tomb. But the end is not 
yet,—no ! the regulations of Omnipotence have assigned 
to the seasons the duty of continually rehearsing their parts 
- 80 long as the earth is subject to the laws of time, and thus 
while the earth is bearing fruit to man, is supplying his 
wants and providing for his comforts, it is ever preaching 
to him that all things are bound to decay, and that the end 
of natural life is inevitable death. 

We have now to consider as the next division of time, 
one which, though enforced by civil authority, yet has its 
origin not in national causes, but in the religious feelings 
ofman. The week indicates “a regular succession of days 
of labor and rest.” Itisa division of time not found among 
all nations, but has existed from the earliest periods among 
the Chinese, Jews, Egyptians, Chaldeans and Arabians. 
We shall see on examining the etymology of the English 
names of the days of the week, as well as those employed 
to designate the latter by the French, that they are associ- 
ated in some very intimate way with the names of the Gre- 
cian and Roman deities, or with those of the Northmen ;— 
the English being derived from Saxon and the French from 
the Classic mythology. Sunday is the day of the Sun; 
Monday that of the Moon ; Tuesday that of Tuisco, a deity 
corresponding to Mars ; Wednesday that of Woden or Odin 
—the Alfadur or All-father, who regulated the seasons by 
the creation of the sun and moon, and along with Vili and 
Ve—the other two gods, who were formed in the begin- 
ning,—created man, Odin granting him life and soul, Vili 
reason and motion, and Ve the senses and speech; Thurs- 
day is the day of Thor—the god of thunder ; Friday that of 
Frigga the wife of Odin ; and Saturday the day of Saturn. 
We observe then of the seven days that their names are 
the same with those of the seven planets known to the an- 
cients, viz: the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus and Saturn. The etymology of the names justifies 
the conclusion that they were given for astronomical 
reasons, and thus the week contains “traces of some an- 
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cient astronomical system,” which is not clearly understood 
atthe present day. Various explanations have been given 
of the peculiar nature of this ancient astronomy, but none 
seem satisfactory. Arago advances the idea also that spe- 
cial virtues were attributed to the number seven by the 
ancients, and that “no one would have dared in Egypt, 
Greece or Rome to announce the existence of more than 
seven planets, as it would have been an infringement on 
the prerogatives of the number seven which would have 
entitled him to the maledictions of religion, and the pun- 
ishment would have been death.”” The first day of the week 
is necessarily to be determined by ancient observances. 
The Jews, who give us the fullest records of the early es- 
tablishment of the division of time, celebrated, in accord- 
ance with the fourth commandment delivered to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, that day as peculiarly sacred on which God 
“‘rested,” after the works of creation had been accomplish- 
ed, and especially blessed and sanctified. This is called 
the seventh day in the second chapter of Genesis, and the 
Sabbath day in the twentieth chapter of Exodus, and is 
still celebrated by the Jews, as it has always been, on Sat- 
urday. From this we observe the right that Sunday has to 
be called the first day of the week. 

The division of the week has never been rejected by any 
nation that has once adopted it, with a single exception— 
that of France. In 1793, when the misnamed Republican 
party held the power over that fair land, Infidelity had 
become so widely diffused that the traces even of religious 
customs could not be retained. A general destruction, of 
all that savored of an acknowledgment of religion or its 
rites, was effected amid bacchanalian orgies and satanic rev- 
elry. The week with its one day, nominally at least, de- 
voted to the service of the great Ruler of the earth, could 
not be permitted to remain. The very name of that day— 
Dimanche—a corruption of dies Dominica, the Lord’s Day, 
would be a continual rebuke to the vice and crime of the 
government. Hence, the week must be abolished, and in 
its stead a period of ten days, called a decade, established. 
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For a period of thirteen years this arrangement was carried 
out, and the outrage upon the express eommand of the 
gveat Jehovah perpetrated by a government steeped in the 
filthiest vices and the grossest profanation of religion and 
its laws. But “man proposes and God disposes,”—the 
decade of the godless man of science—of the blaspheming 
infidel, has been rejected from the records of history ; and 
the week with its regular days devoted to labor and toil, 
and its one day consecrated to the service of God, has 
again been restored, even in France, as a regular division 
of time. 

The week was due to religious authority ; by this it was 
established, and hence the necessity of its preservation, and 
its importance, as a division of time, is as great as though 
it had been regularly derived from astronomical laws. 
Days and years are produced by the phenomena which 
these laws exhibit,—they follow each other with unfaltering 
regularity, and form an unbroken series extending from 
the primal creative fiat—let there be light—down to our own 
time. Each one has first existed as a possibility in the 
future, then as an actuality in the present, abounding in 
its human sorrows and human joys, and finally has been 
reckoned among the things of the past—adding one to the 
number of the spectral column whose grim ranks consti- 
tute the skeleton of history. The week, however, has 
been appointed by God himself, not as the effect of any 
preordained laws, or as a consequence of their operations, 
but by special and direct command. -Hence, it claims our 
special veneration,—our due acknowledgment. Violate 
we may the great law of nature that “ day is the time for 
work,” and night that of rest, and the consequences will 
merely be an exhaustion of vital energies, and a complete un- 
dermining of the constitution. We may disrespect the year, 
with its sequence of seasons, may sow the grain in summer, 
orin the midst of winter, may clothe ourselves in the thin ap- 
parel uf July and endeavor to breast the storms of Decem- 
ber, and the consequences will only be bodily want and 
suffering. But if we violate the week, a higher punish- 
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ment awaits us. We have violated that which was solemn- 
ly established amid the most impressive manifestations of 
Omnipotent power, and have boldly claimed the right to 
use that which He declared was “the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God.” The punishment for this is greater and more 
enduring than that for the violation of the day and the 
year. In the latter case, the consequences are confined to 
time,—in the former, they extend through the boundless 
limits of eternity—the immense ocean in which time floats 
like a small bubble of foam, sparkling for a while in the 
colors that its own walls have produced by the decompo- 
sition of the pure light that has visited them from the Eter- 
nal Sun, and then swallowed up in the great waves without 
a trace left behind. 

Months were doubtless first adopted as a matter of con- 
venience. The memory would find it very inconvenient 
to recollect particular circumstances, if the three divisions 
we have thus far considered, were the only means of ex- 
pressing intervals of time. It was desirable that the weeks 
should be grouped together and a name be given to such 
groups. In addition to this, however, we have some reason 
to believe that they were originally constructed in accord- 
ance with the movements of the moon, and that the period 
of time required for its changes constituted a month. This 
idea is sustained by the etymology of our word month, 
which is derived from the Saxon monath, and it from mona, 
the moon. In like manner the words employed in other 
languages for month are derived from the word used to indi- 
cate the moon. The time required for a complete revolution 
of the moon from one point in the heavens to the same 
point again, or that consumed between any two full moons, 
or new moons, constitutes a lunar month. This forms a 
period of about twenty-nine and a half days. In common 
parlance four weeks are considered as making a lunar 
month, so that the year, if this were true, would consist of 
thirteen lunar months. 

The revolution of the moon soon ceased to regulate the 
months of the year. A division into lunar months might 
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have been found inconvenient, and it certainly must have 
been as unmanageable as the Italian method of reckoning 
time from sunset. Had the moon performed its revolution 
in an even number of days, there would have been no diffi- 
culty about it, but as there was a fractional portion of a 
day in the time employed, the lunar period was unsuited 
for civil purposes. 

The Egyptians adopted a plan for dividing the year, 
which was evidently based upon the idea involved in the 
lunar periods. The month consisted of thirty days. Twelve 
months formed the year, but there was always added five 
complementary days to the last month, before the reckoning 
began with the New Year. This would give three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days to the year. The Egyptians called 
the months Thoth, Paophi, Athyr, Choéac, Tybi, Méchir, 
Phaménoth, Pharmouti, Pechon, Payni, Epiphi, Mésori. 
The complementary days are called Nisi, for the common 
year, and Kebus for the intercalary by the modern Cophts. 
A system, very similar to this Egyptian system, was intro- 
duced into the French Republican Calendar of 1793,—that 
is the division of the year into twelve months of thirty 
days, with five or six complementary days, which were 
ealled, in consequence of their Revolutionary origin, sans- 
cullotides. 

The Greeks divided the year into twelve months, which 
were alternately of thirty and twenty-nine days, and the 
deficiency was made up by an intercalary month. Their 
months were divided into three decades, and the days 
these contained were numbered from one up to ten. The 
months always began with the end of one moon and the 
beginning of the other. There was, however, no general 
system adopted throughout Greece, and different States 
employed months of different length. 

To the Roman system of dividing the year our attention 
is particularly invited, since the names of our months have 
mostly been derived from theirs. The Roman Calendar 
first consisted often months, and the year began with what 
is our third month. This was called Mars, after the god of 
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war, from whom Romulus was asserted to have descended. 
The second month received the name of April from the 
verb aperire, to open or unfold, as the earth was then un- 
locked from the severity of winter, and, softened by the 
warming rays of the sun and melting showers, the buds 
began to appear and prepare the way for vernal flowers. 

The third was dedicated to Maia, the daughter of Atlas 
and Pleione, who was the mother of Mercury, and eventu- 
ally one of the stars constituting: the constellation known 
as the Pleiades. The fourth was consecrated to Juno—the 
wife of Jupiter and the Queen of Heaven. The remaining 
six months of the Roman year, as established by Romulus, 
received their names from their numerical position, and 
were called Quintilis, Sextilis, September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. The additional months added by Nu- 
ma, were called January, from Janus, who presided over 
the gates of heaven, and hence this month was then em- 
ployed as the commencement of the year, and February 
from the word februa, signifying sacrifices for the spirits of 
the dead, which were offered during this month. We have 
preserved all these names, excepting Quintilis and Sextilis. 
As Julius Cesar was born in the month Quintilis, its name 
was changed to that of July, and the name of August was 
given to the month Sextilis, in honor of Octavius Augus- 
tus, who became a consul during that month. 

The Roman months were divided into three unequal pe- 
riods, the first days of which were known as Calends, Nones 
and Ides. The Calends occurred on the first day of the 
month, the Nones on the 5th or Tth, and the Ides on the 
13th or 15th. The days between these dates were charac- 
terized by their distance from the next festival, so that the 
days of the month after the Ides, would be called so many 
days before the Calends of the next month, those after the 
Calends so many days before the Nones, and those after 
the Nones so many before the Ides. The whole year con- 
sisted of but three hundred and fifty-five days, and in order 
to make the correction necessary on account of the inade- 
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quacy of this number of days to complete the period eon- 
sumed in the revolution of the earth around the sun, an 
intercalary or supplementary month was added every two 
years.* This was called Mercedonius, and was inserted be- 
tween the 23rd and 24th of February. This addition was 
made in order that the civil and the astronomical year 
might commence on the same day, at least every other year. 
The month Mercedonius some years was longer than oth- 
ers, in order to bring about this agreement, andthe deter- 
mination of its length was left to the High-priests. This 
power gave rise to great corruption, as it rendered its pos- 
sessors able to shorten the period of office for their enemies 
and lengthen it for their friends. Confusion of the most 
annoying character invaded the chronologic reckoning of 
the Romans, until we are told that the autumnal festivals 
were celebrated in the spring and those of summer in the 
middle of winter. 

This state of affairs attracted the attention of Julius Ce- 
sar, and the result was the Julian reformation of the Calen- 
dar. It was accomplished with the aid of the Egyptian 
astronomer Sosigenes. The first object was to have an 
intercalation for the deficiency of the civil when compared 
with the astronomical year, which should be regular and 
free from alteration, and the next was to compensate for 
the frattional portion of the day which was appended to the 
three hundred and sixty-five days in order to make up the 
astronomical year. This latter object was accomplished 
by giving the civil year a definite number of days, omitting 
the fraction, and adding one day every four years to the 
number contained in the year in order to make up for the 
omission. The ordinary year would contain three hundred 
and sixty-five days, while every fourth year would have 
three hundred and sixty-six. The month Mercedonius was 
rejected and the days were apportioned out through the 
other months of the year, just as we have them at present 
in use over the whole globe, wherever civilized man dwells. 


* Arago, Astronomie Populaire, iv., 665. 
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The intercalated day was added to February, which has 
every fourth year twenty-nine instead of twenty-eight days; 
and instead of counting it as a separate day, Cesar adopted 
the plan of reckoning the 24th of the month twice, and as 
this day was called sexto-calendas, the repetition of it re- 
ceived the name bissexto-calendas, or simply dies bissextus, 
whence our own name, given to the year of three hundred 
and sixty-six days—bissextile. This Julian reformation took 
place forty-five years before the Christian Era. Owing to 
the imperfect manner that the bissextile day was employed, 
Augustus had the Calendar again corrected, thirty-six years 
after the date of the Julian reformation. 

The whole Julian reformation was based upon the idea 
that the revolution of the earth around the sun was acvom- 
plished in three hundred and sixty-five days and six hours, 
whereas in fact it occupies but three hundred and sixty-five 
days, five hours, forty-eight minutes, forty-nine and seven 
tenth seconds. The Julian Calendar could be employ- 
ed for a number of years without any great ineonve- 
nience, but as the mean length of its year differs from the 
astronomical year, a period must eventually arrive when 
there would be important differences between the two, and 
the seasons, according to the Calendar, would be very dif- 
ferent from those which were occurring in fact. The 
council of Nice, in 825, adopted a plan in order to deter- 
mine the festival of Easter, based upon the supposition that 
the vernal equinox would take place always on the 21st of 
March. But if the civil year is considered as being three 
hundred and sixty-five and one fourth days long, then, in 
consequence of the greater length of this period, the follow- 
ing error would arise, the equinox would fall a fraction of 
a day earlier than the Calendar would call for it. This 
difference, though small, would be increased with each 
year until it would at length be days instead of minutes. 
While the Calendar would lead us to expect it on the 21st 
of March, it would take place on the 20th, 19th, 18th, &ec. 
As we shall find hereafter, Easter is regulated by the pe- 
riod of the Vernal Equinox, and these differences between 
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its real appearance and the time claimed for it in the Cal- 
endar, turned the attention of the Church to the necessity 
of a new reform of the latter. This reform was accomplish- 
ed under the authority and direction of Pope Gregory XIII. 
in the year 1582. Inthe 1257 years that had elapsed since 
the Council of Nice, the Julian year had gained ten days 
on the astronomical year, and in 1582 the Vernal Equinox 
fell on the 11th of March instead of the 21st. The Coun- 
cil of Trent had recommended that some means be adopted 
to rectify thiserror. The Pope ordered that the day after 
the 4th of October, instead of being called the 5th, should 
be called the 15th. This reform was not considered as 
complete, however, until there should be some law establish- 
ed for preventing the same difficulty hereafter, and to make 
such a law an edict was promulged that in every four . 
hundred years there should be only ninety-seven bissextile 
years, instead of one hundred, which the Julian Calendar 
allowed. This would cut off three days from every four 
hundred years, giving a mean length to the year somewhat 
longer than the astronomical year, but so little differing 
that there would be a gain of one day only in four thousand 
years. 

The rule for bissextile years is that every year divisible 
by four is entitled to the extra day appended to February, 
but that those years which terminate as 1500, 1600, 1700, 
1800, &c., and which are really divisible by four, must be 
divisible first by one hundred and then by four, in order 
to be considered bissextile. In this way in the space of 
four hundred years, three years which would be bissextile 
according to the Julian Calender, will remain common, 
that is, will contain but three hundred and sixty-five days, 
and thus, in every one hundred bissextile years, according 
to the Julian Caiendar, there is retained but ninety-seven, 
according to the @: 

In the year 1700 the difference of dates between the two 
Calendars became equal to eleven days, and in 1800 to 
twelve days. The dates, according to the Julian reckon- 
ing, are now known as “the old style,” and those accord- 
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ing to the Gregorian as the new style. The Julian system 
is still employed in Russia, and consequently there is a dif- 
ference of twelve days between the dates of events as re- 
corded by the Russians and by other nations. 

There was great objection at first in Protestant countries 
to the adoption of the Gregorian changes in the Calendar. 
The great religious movements of the day which had re- 
sulted in a denial of papal supremacy by a portion of the 
Western Church, and a rejection of the customs and usages 
that were peculiar to the Church of Rome,—these were but 
little calculated to admit any agreement on the part of 
either Roman Catholic or Protestant on subjects religious 
or scientific. The sturdy Protestant declared that he would 
rather not agree with the sun than agree with the court of 
Rome, and therefore hesitated a long time about adopting 
the Gregorian changes. The decree of the Pope establish- 
ed the Gregorian Calendar on October 5-15, 1582. It was 
adopted in France, December 10-20, 1582 ; in the Catholic 
kingdoms of Germany in 1584, and the Protestant in Feb- 
ruary 19—March 1, 1600; in Poland in 1586 ; and in Eng- 
land September 3-14, 1752. 

We have thus traced the history of our civil year, from 
its first establishment by Romulus, down to the changes 
which were instituted by Gregory XIII, under the advice 
of Lilio. It will be seen that centuries elapsed before 
science succeeded in defining not only the Calendar for any 
fixed year, but in obtaining the law cf the variations of the 
Julian from the Astronomical year. It would be an error 
if we were to conclude that the civil year always commenc- 
ed with the first of January. Arago gives five different 
periods which were or are employed by different modern 
nations as the beginning of the business year. 

The birth day of Christ, December 25th, was celebrated 
as the beginning of the year in France during the reign of 
Charlemagne. In the same country, about the year 755, 
the first of March was selected as the commencement of 
the civil year; and during the 12th and 13th centuries, 
Easter day, notwithstanding it is moveable between the 
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22nd of March and the 25th of April, was used by some of 
the French. Up to 1752 in England, the year began with 
the festival of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, which 
was celebrated March 25th. During the year 1751, Par- 
liament determined that 1752 should be considered as com- 
mencing with the first of January. In this way, 1751, 
really consisted of but nine months, and the ignorant pop- 
ulace are said to have vented their indignation upon the 
authors of the bill, pursuing Lord Chesterfield with the cry 
“‘ give us back our three months.” The first of January 
was retaken as the beginning of the year by the Germans 
in 1500. It is now adopted by nearly all nations excepting 
the Russians, where the commencement of the year cor- 
responds with our thirteenth of January. 

A few words on the subject of Eras and we shall take 
up the second portion of oursubject. It is necessary to have 
some fixed point in the history of the past from which we 
can reckon the dates of events. In the years we have 
months, in these weeks, and in these again days, and thus 
we are enabled readily to fix the date of an event that may 
have happened during either of these periods. We want 
something of the kind when we have to fix the particular 
year of an event, and this is furnished by the Era. 

The two Eras adopted by Christian nations have been 
the date of the creation of the world, and that of the birth 
of our Saviour. All events are referred to these two great 
facts. They constitute the Era of the world, and the Chris- 
tian Era,—the first birth of matter with the creation of its 
master man, and the birth of the greatest man, of Him 
who united the natures of God and man, so that the sin 
and iniquity of the natural man might be sufficiently 
atoned for by His great sacrifice. The event which consti- 
tuted the second Era was not only the greater of the two, 
but was the period in the history of the world towards which 
its antecedent events were looking for the restoration of 
Humanity to its original relations with the Deity, and from 
which those incidents, that have occurred since, have flown 
with more or less benefit to the race as they have been con- 
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trolled by a spirit recognizing the importance of the great 
event. 

The Era of the world was proposed early in the history 
of the Christian Church, probably as early as the days of 
the Apostles. Chronologists have differed as to the num- 
ber of years which intervened between the two Eras. 
Scaliger advanced the opinion, that this was 3950, Arch- 
bishop Usher that it was 4004, and Josephus 4163 years. 
The estimate of Usher is most generally adopted by Eng- 
lish writers, and has been recognized by Bossuet and Rollin. 
This Era is called Anno Mundi, and abbreviated by the use 
of the initials A.M. The years are estimated from the 
beginning in regular order up to the Christian Era, which 
necessarily constitutes the beginning of the four thousand 
and fifth year of the world. 

We find that the birth of Christ was not taken as the 
initial point of a new notation of years until the sixth cen- 
tury. The Christian Church had no Era different from 
those employed by the non-christian communities, and we 
may conclude, that the Era of the world was used, or the 
Olympic Era which dates 776 years B. C., or the Era of 
the foundation of Rome, knewn as Anno Urbis Conditae, 
which dated 753 years B. C., and was represented by the 
letters A. U. 0. In the year 582 of our Era, a Roman 
monk, Dionysius Exiguus, proposed that the birth of the Sa- 
viour should be adopted as the point of time to which all 
events belonging to the Christian portion of History should 
be referred. His calculation placed this event on the 25th 
of December, in the 753rd year after the building of Rome, 
and accordingly the 754th year was called the first of the 
new Era,—taking, however, the first of January, seven 
days after the supposed Anniversary of the event, as the 
beginning of the year. Any event in this Era is said to 
have happened in the year of our Lord, and is designated by 
adding the letters A. D., (abbreviations of the words An- 
no Domini) to the number of years after the birth of Christ. 
In this way the nominal Christian world, whether recog- 
nizing fully the doctrines of the Christian religion, or pos- 

6 
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sessing full belief in the idea of the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
are unconsciously, in their modes of reckoning time, bear- 
ing witness to His birth as the grandest incident found on 
the pages of the world’s history. Men, whose undevout 
- lips were never moved in prayer, or whose hardened hearts 
never beat in sympathy with a religious idea, thus inartic- 
ulately join in rendering homage, all involuntary though 
it be, to the central fact of the world’s history,—the won- 
drous basis of the Christian’s hope and the Christian’s trust. 

We have thus endeavored to present the nature of those 
divisions of the Civil Calendar, that are required by the ex- 
igencies of civil life, and also the principles, whether arbi- 
trary or astronomically necessary, which have regulated 
the construction of such divisions. The day and year have 
been shown as regulated by astronomical laws. When 
these laws were but indifferently understood, the lengths 
of those divisions of time were not accurately fixed. After 
science had cleared up the dark places in Astronomy, she 
taught man how the civil year, by which he regulated his 
business affairs, could be made to agree with the astronom- 
ical year that the sun and the earth determined. Then, and 
not before, was the year accurately fixed. Hence we can 
understand all the mistakes and errors which abounded in 
every determination of the year up to the time of the Gre- 
gorian reformation in 1582. 

Months being arbitrary divisions of the year depended 
entirely on the correctness of the determination of the lat- 
ter for their value. But, weeks were established by espec- 
ial command of the Almighty, and depended alone upon 
the preservatien of the seventh day, however accurately or 
inaccurately its length might be determined by man, free 
from all labor or work. 

The civil year is devoted to the worldly business of man. 
Saving alone fifty-two days—the Sundays—all the year is 
devoted to the search of such things as will contribute to 
his wants, comforts or luxuries. The requirements of the 
body are food and raiment, and these constitute all that are 
supplied by the labors of most men. The want of the mind 
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is knowledge, not only that it shall be able to aid the body 
in gaining victories over material objects, but that it can 
investigate the nature of substances immaterial and eter- 


nal. This want as imperatively clamors for man’s atten- — 


tion during the civil year as the necessities of the body 
which perishes, and he who neglects its call, lowers himself 
to the condition of a mere animal. But yet a higher 
want is experienced by his soul, which can only be satisfied 
by food that Omnipotence has placed within its reach, and 
this want is the highest of all, so that whatever may be the 
occupations of the civil year, it must not be neglected. The 
‘business of man consists, therefore, in providing for the 
spiritual, mental and bodily wants of himself and those 
constituting his family. One day, out of the seven consti- 
tuting the week, was reserved by God in commemoration of 
His sovereignty, and is specially to be devoted to the first 
of these three classes of wants, although it must also occu- 
py @ portion of time during the other six days. This day 
was originally fixed on the seventh day of the week, but, 
“it was changed, by the Lord of the Sabbath, from the 
seventh to the first day of the week, that it might be, till the 
end of time, a memorial of his resurrection from the dead ; 
while, being still unaltered in its essential nature, it should 
continue to answer, also, as before, all the purpose of its 
original institution.’’* 

From the earliest times the ancient Christians celebrated 
certain days of the year in commemoration of great events 
in the life of Christ. Whether these days were the proper 
anniversaries of such events or no, the idea involved in the 
celebration was still the same—that the creature should 
hold in continual remembrance the life of his Saviour. 
Afterwards, other days were added in commemoration of 
the births or martyrdoms of the Apostles, Evangelists, 
Confessors and Saints. These were multiplied until each 
day in the year was considered as consecrated to the recol- 
lection of some religious fact or personage. The propriety 





* Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities, If, 168. 
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of such commemorations does not come within the province 
of this Article. It is taken for granted ; the reasons for it 
being based upon the conclusions which the Church Cath- 
olic has adopted. The number of the days which should 
be celebrated differs in the various branches of the Chris- 
tian Church. Their enumeration constitutes the Ecclesias- 
tical Calendar, and this is different in extent with each 
separate Church. The Roman Catholic Church has given 
the name of a Saint or Martyr to each day in the year, and 
has even assigned-one to the intercalary day—the 29th of 
February. Protestant Churches have abridged this num- 
ber and have adopted many or few of them in accordance 
with their own special theory on the subject. To consider 
the reasons for or against the retention of any of these days 
is, also, foreign from our present design. The Ecclesiasti- 
cal Calendar, as recognized by the present Liturgy of the 
American branch of the German Reformed Church, and 
by the ancient usages of the mother Church in Germany 
and Switzerland, will now claim our attention, as some- 
thing admitted to be right, and we will endeavor to show 
the laws which determine the various periods in this Cal- 
endar. Such a Calendar even existed with the Romans, 
who distinguished among the days of the year, such as were 
dies juridici, and dies feriati, that is judicial and non-judicial 
days. No man could be compelled to appear before the 
praetor on the dies feriati, and no business was transacted, 
unless of a certain character, which was specially named by 
Law. These days numbered, in the time of Marcus Anto- 
ninus, 150.* 

Some religious observances, as Christmas and Epiphany, 
always occur on the same day of the month. There are 
others which occur on different days, and hence are known 
as moveable holydays. It will be proper, to begin with those 
that are fixed, and we select first of all Christmas day, or 
the Anniversary of the Nativity of Christ. “This has ever 
been kept with great solemnity, festivity and rejoicing.” + 


* Neal’s Fasts and Feasts, 5 and 6. 
¢ Calendar of Anglican Church, 152. 
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It was celebrated for about three hundred years by the 
Eastern Church on the 6th of January, though the 25th of 
December has been mostly devoted to its celebration. In 
the words of Saint Chrysostom,* it ‘is the most venerable, 
most astonishing of festivals, the fountain whence the oth- 
er great festivals flowed, for had Christ not been born he 
would not have been baptized, which is the Epiphany ; he 
would not have been crucified, which is the Passover; he 
would not have sent down the Spirit, which is Pentecost. 
But not only on that account, is this festival worthy of pre- 
eminence, but because what happened upon it is more as- 
tonishing than what happened on the others: for that 
Christ should die was a natural consequence of his having 
been born a man ; for though he did no sin, yet he had as- 
sumed a mortal body; but that being God, he should be 
willing to become man and endure to humble himself toa 
degree which thought cannot follow, is most awful, most 
full of amazement. ; 
Connected with the celebration of Christmas day, and 
immediately following it are three festival days recognized 
by the Church, as commemorating the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen, the beloved disciple St. John—the bosom 
friend of Christ, and the slaughter of the Jewish children 
by Herod’s command ; these festivals always fall upon the 
twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, and twenty-eighth days of 
December. They are celebrated immediately after Christ- 
mas, since each commemorated a certain form of martyr- 
dom, and thus the idea was symbolized, to employ the 
words of the rubric for St. Stephen’s day, “that the ter- 
restrial birth of our Saviour is immediately followed by the 
death, that is the celestial birth of His martyrs.’’ The 
reason for the order in which these days are placed is 
given by Wheatly, “ That as there are three kinds of mar- 
tyrdom, the first both in will and deed, which is the high- 
est ; the second in will but not in deed ; the third in deed 
but not in will; so the Church commemorates those mar- 
tyrs in the same order: St. Stephen first, who suffered both 


* Neal’s Fasts and Feasts, 10. 
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in will and deed ; St. John the Evangelist next, who suf- 
fered martyrdom in will but not in deed; the holy Inno- 
cents last, who suffered in deed but not in will.” 

The festival of the circumcision of Christ, is celebrated 
on the first day of the year, and hence is known as New 
Year’s day. Its celebration does not date further back 
than the end of the eleventh century. Since this day was 
taken as the beginning of the year, at the time of the es- 
tablishment of the Christian era by Dionysius Exiguus, it 
has become a day of great importance both in the Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Calendar. Some kind of celebration al- 
ways takes place, either religious or social, and men of bu- 
siness use it as a convenient initial point for their calcula- 
tions through the year. 

The festival of the Epiphany, or the manifestation of 
Christ, is celebrated on the sixth of January. It is intend- 
ed to commemorate three several manifestations of our 
Lord: 1st, the appearance of the Star in the East, which 
guided the wise men to the place “ where the young child 
was,” and thus enabled them “to worship Him ”—this pe- 
culiar Epiphany is mentioned in the gospel for the day ; 
2nd, the manifestation of the Trinity as shown at His bap- 
tism in the Jordan, by John the Baptist; 8rd, that of His 
Divinity or Power as shown in the miracle of the water 
turned into wine at the marriage supper in Cana of Gal- 
ilee. 

These constitute all the fixed festivals that are provided 
for by the Liturgy, and our attention must now be directed 
to the more difficult subject of the moveable holydays. It 
will be proper in considering these to begin with the Ec- 
clesiastical year, which does not commence with the first 
day of the Civil year, but some weeks before it. The com- 
mencement of the Ecclesiastical year is regulated by St. 
Andrew’s day—November 30th,—and takes place on the 
nearest Sunday, before or after it, which is called the First 
Sunday in Advent. The whole season of Advent, which 
fills up the space between this Sunday and Christmas, is 
devoted to the commemoration of the coming of our Sa- 
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viour. It has been suggested that St. Andrew’s day was 
selected by the Church to regulate the first Sunday in the 
year, because he was “the first that found the Messiah, 
and first brought others to Him,” and hence it was right 
that he should be commemorated at the beginning of the 
Advent season. Butsince the first Sunday in Advent may 
come before the 30th of November, this idea would not 
always be represented in the arrangement of the Church 
year. We employ St. Andrew’s day to determine the be- 
ginning of Advent, although there are no special lessons 
and collects assigned it in the Liturgy. 

There are four Sundaysin Advent, each having a special 
gospel, epistle and collect assigned it. After Christmas, to 
Epiphany, there may be one or two Sundays. The Re- 
formed Liturgy, and the Book of Common Prayer, have a 
gospel, epistle and collect but for one of the Sundays—the 
latter ordering these to be used “for every day after unto 
Epiphany.” 

The remainder of the moveable feasts in the Church 
year, as well as the celebration of Ash Wednesday and 
Good Friday, depend upon the date of Easter, or the Festi- 
val of the Resurrection of the Saviour from the tomb. The 
derivation of the word Easter from a Saxon word, Oster, 
which means to rise, shows that the character of the day is 
manifest in its etymology. Easter day was celebrated at 
the Paschal full moon, in consequence of the relation of 
the Resurrection to the Passover. Lardner tells us,* that 
« many of the early Christians held Easter to be the Jewish 
Passover continued asa Christian rite, and celebrated it 
on the day of the Passover, instead of the Sunday after. 
The Nicene Council put a stop to this notion and practice; 
and means were taken at the Reformation of the Calendar 
to prevent the Christian festival from falling actually upon 
the same day as that of the Jewish Passover.” 

In forming the law for the fixing of Easter, two things 
had to be kept especially in view ; first, the fact of the oc- 


* Lardner on The Almanac, 9. 
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currence of the Resurrection about the Vernal Equinox, and 
second, that it was aftera full moon. With these facts the 
idea was quickly obtained that the festival should be cele- 
brated on the Sunday which next succeeded the first full 
moon after the 21st of March, and in case “the full moon 
happens upon a Sunday, Easter day is the Sunday after.” 
From this law we shall see that the earliest day on which 
Easter could fall would be the 22nd of March, and that this 
would only occur when the full moon appeared on the 21st 
of the month, the day of appearance being Saturday. The 
latest period for the festival is the 25th of April, which oc- 
curs when the full moon happens on the 20th of March. 
This moon is not then considered the Paschal moon, as it 
is before the Vernal Equinox, and the true Paschal full 
moon will really occur on the 18th of April. Should this 
day be Sunday, according to the general law, Easter will 
be the next Sunday, which would be the 25th. Easter day 
has fallen on the 22nd of March, in 1598, 1693, 1761, 1818, 
and will occur on that day in 2285. It has been celebrated 
on the 25th of April in 1666, 1734, and will be on that day 
in the years 1886, 1943, 2038 and 2190. Between these 
two periods,—a space of thirty-five days—Easter may hap- 
pen in accordance with the conditions first named, and as 
it controls most of the moveable festivals, their position in 
the Church Calendar may vary within the same limits, i. e. 
thirty-five days. 

It would be erroneous to conclude from what has been 
stated as the law for determining Easter, that the Astro- 
nomical moon has any thing to do with it at the present 
day. Many changes have taken place in the science of 
Astronomy, since Easter day was fixed by the Church. 
Ideas about the movements of the Sun and Moon, then 
prevalent, have been rejected. This rejection would ne- 
cessarily affect, more or less, the determination of Easter, 
but in order to preserve the old law, an ecclesiastical, or 
conventional moon has been created, by the age of which 
Easter is regulated. Easter is in fact determined by finding 
the first Sunday that succeeds the 14th day of the first eecle- 
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siastical moon which occurs after the 21st of March, and if 
this 14th day occurs on Sunday, the Easter festival is cele- 
brated on the next Sunday. In order to show that there 
is a difference between the Sundays which would be select- 
ed as Easter by the astronomical and the ecclesiastical 
moon, two cases from Arago may be cited. In 1798, Eas- 
ter according to the astronomical moon should have been 
on April Ist, but, in fact being regulated by the hypothetic 
moon, it occurred onthe 8th. In 1818, the day was deter- 
mined astronomically as the 29th of March, but was cele- 
brated in accordance with the ecclesiastical moon’s indica- 
tion on the 22nd. The reason why the determination is 
not made by the actual moon, consists simply in the fact 
that i¢s position is obtained from astronomical tables, which 
are yearly being altered, as the science becomes more per- 
fect. These tables are not constructed for many years in 
advance, and the Church would thus be dependent for the 
fixing of Easter on the appearance of the Civil Calendar. 
Whereas, according to the present system, tables are fur- 
nished us of the days, on which Easter will fall, for centu- 
ries to come. 

The ecclesiastical moon is regulated by data known as 
“epacts” and “golden numbers.” It is free from the 
contingent effects of modern astronomical discoveries. We 
shall endeavor to explain its peculiarities, drawing from 
Arago, Lardner and such other sources as are within our 
reach. 

Meton remarked that nineteen years contain about two 
hundred and thirty-five lunar months, and that after the 
termination of this period, the same phases of the moon re- 
curred on the same days of the month. Hence every nine- 
teen years, festivals that were regulated by the phases of 
the moon, could be celebrated on the same days of the 
month. Such a period of time received the name of the 
Metonic Cycle. The Greeks were so delighted with this 
discovery, which would require them only to determine the 
dates of their feasts for nineteen years, as they would then 
have these for every subsequent period, that they had the 
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numbers inscribed on their monuments in letters of gold. 
Since that time, the numbers composing the cycle of Meton 
have been called golden numbers. 

When we compare the actual length of nineteen astro- 
nomical years with two hundred and thirty-five average 
lunar months, a difference appears of two hours, four min- 
utes, thirty-three seconds. If the nineteen years exactly 
contained two hundred and thirty-five lunar months, “the 
whdle course of time would be resolved into a succession 
of periods, or cycles,” and the same phases of the moon 
which were noticed in any year of one cycle, would occur 
in the corresponding year of another cycle at the same mo- 
ment of time exactly. But as nineteen astronomical years 
fall short by two hours, four minutes, thirty-three seconds 
of the length of two hundred and thirty-five average lunar 
months,—the same phases of the moon would occur on the 
same day every nineteen years, but exactly two hours, four 
minutes, thirty-three seconds later. 

But here another difficulty arises, the astronomical year 
is always three hundred and sixty-five days and nearly six 
hours in length, while the civil year is of unequal length. 
Every fourth year it contains three hundred and sixty-six 
days, and in the next three, only three hundred and sixty- 
five. This would also prevent a cycle of civil years always 
being of the same length, as it may sometimes contain five 
and sometimes only four leap years, making a differ- 
ence of one day in length. “If four successive cycles of 
nineteen civil-years be taken, three of them will exceed 
one astronomical year by something less than a quarter of 
a day, and the fourth will fall short of an astronomical 
year by something more than three-quarters of aday. The 
total length of the four successive cycles of nineteen civil 
years will be as nearly as possible equal to four cycles of 
nineteen astronomical years.”* From these facts we learn 
that “the cycle of nineteen civil years oscillates at each 
side of the cycle of nineteen astronomical years.” The 





* Lardner on The Almanac, 13. 
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Ecclesiastical or true Paschal moon is supposed to move in 
the path of the true moon, but its periodical phases take 
place in accordance with the civil year, just as the phases 
of the true moon occur in accordance with the astronomi- 
cal year. This fictitious moon will sometimes have its 
phases sooner or later than the real moon, though the ex- 
tent of the differences will never be greater than that of the 
difference in length between the average and the real lunar 
month. 

All time is divided into Metonic cycles of nineteen years, 
the first of which is supposed to commence with a day 
which is the last of the moon’sage. The golden number for 
any year indicates its position in such a cycle, as for 
instance, if we say that this number for 1858 is 16, we 
mean it is the sixteenth year in the cycle which must have 
commenced with 1843. “The age of the ecclesiastical 
moon on the first day of the first year of the cycle being 
known, its age upon the first day of each succeeding year 
of the cycle may-be determined. The number which ex- 
presses the age of the moon on the first day of any year of 
the cycle is called the Hpact of that year.” Now by calcu- 
lation the following Epacts have been obtained as corres- 
ponding with the different golden numbers. 
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Having thus obtained the age of the moon at the com- 
mencement of any year, we can easily calculate what full 
moon, or rather what fourteenth day of the lunar month 
occurs first after the 21st of March, and then from this the 
Easter day is readily obtained. Applying the rule to the 
present year the Epact for which is 15, we find the first 
ecclesiastical lunar period expired on the 15th of January; 
the second on the 13th of February, the third on the 14th 
of March, and the fourteenth day of the next moon falls on 
March 28th, which happens to be on Sunday, and hence 
the next Sunday, or April 4th, is Easter day. 

Easter being determined in this way, there is no difficul- 
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ty in fixing the remainder of the moveable festivals. Lent 
consists of forty days before Easter, independent of Sun- 
days. It begins with Ash Wednesday, which is exactly 
forty-six days before Easter. The name appropriated to 
this day was obtained from the ancient custom of placing 
ashes on the heads of the people after they had made con- 
fession of their sins. The day was preserved as a solemn 
fast. The period of Lent was instituted, as suggested by 
some, with a view to commemorate the fast of forty days and 
forty nights which Christ endured in the wilderness when 
he was tempted of the devil, or, as is more likely, in order 
to bring more especially before the minds of Christians the 
sufferings and death of the Saviour. The period was not 
begun as early as Ash Wednesday, until about A. D. 600. 
Before that time, it seems to have been of shorter duration. 

The three Sundays before Ash Wednesday are counted 
backwards as the First, Second or Third Sunday before 
Lent, and are also known as Quinquagesima, Sexagesima 
or Septuagesima. The Sundays intervening, from Epi- 
phany to Septuagesima, are numbered by their distance 
from the former festival, and they may vary from one to 
six. 
During the Lenten period the Sundays, six in number, 
are reckoned from the first to the sixth in their order from 
Ash Wednesday. The sixth Sunday, however, is called 
Palm Sunday, as it commemorates Christ’s triumphal en- 
trance into Jerusalem when “avery great multitude spread 
their garments in the way; and others cut down branches 
from the trees and strewed them in the way.” In the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, sprigs of evergreen are worn by the 
members on this day. 

Palm Sunday, or the Sunday before Easter, is the begin- 
ning of the last week in Lent, which is known as Holy 
Week. This season was selected by the Christian Roman 
Emperors as the period for pardoning prisoners, “to imi- 
tate,” according to St. Chrysostom, “as far as might be, 
the divine goodness which, at this time, freed mankind 
from the dominion of sin.” It was considered as a week 
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of especial solemnity. The rubric in the Liturgy requires 
“that there should be Divine service every day, and that the 
entire gospel history of Christ’s Passion and death should 
be read.” The words of Chrysostom will give us an idea of 
the importance attached by the early Church to this period; 
—‘“in this week, the long war was brought to a close, 
death was quenched, the curse removed, the tyrannous em- 
pire of the devil overthrown, his goods plundered, God and 
man reconciled; heaven becomes accessible, men and an- 
gels were joined together ; what had been dissevered was 
united ; the partition wall broken down, the barrier taken 
away; the God of Peace made peace between the things 
above and the things on earth.” 

On the Friday in this week, known as Good Friday, the 
anniversary of the Crucifixion is celebrated, and the Church 
directs the minds of its members to the nature and magni- 
tude of the Sacrifice which was then offered up for the 
benefit of mankind. This was the great fast day of the 
year with the early Church, and special canons of its va- 
rious Councils were directed against any indulgence in 
feasting on Good Friday, “prohibiting such persons from 
participating on Easter in the sacrament.”’* 

Saturday of this week is celebrated as the anniversary of 
the day in which Christ occupied the tomb, and is known 
as Easter Eve. The early Church continued the fast of 
Good Friday, “ for all who were able to bear it, over the 
succeeding Saturday, while Christ continued in the tomb, 
till cock-crow on Easter morning : and during the whole of 
that night the people continued assembled in the churches, 
in the expectation,—an expectation apparently derived 
from the Jews,—that on that night the Messiah would ap- 
pear to receive his kingdom.” 

Monday in Easter is celebrated by the German Reformed 
Church. The Gospel for the day describes the meeting of 
the risen Saviour, with two of the disciples, on the road to 
Emmaus. 


* Fasts and Feasta, 321, 
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The Sundays after Easter are five in number, and reck- 
oned by their distance from the great Festival. The first 
one of these was formerly called Dominica in Albis, on ac- 
count of the fact that persons, who had been baptized on 
Easter-eve, which was the great baptismal day of the year, 
continued to wear their white robes during Easter week 
and on this Sunday. The fifth Sunday after Easter was 
formerly called Rogation Sunday. It and the two follow- 
ing days were known as Rogation days, as early as A. D., 
474, when they were ordered as fasts, and were especially 
devoted to the consideration of the mode of asking God so 
that we may obtain our requests. This feature is preserved 
in the Gospel for the day, and the collect has especial re- 
ference to our doing good in the future under divine guid- 
ance. 

The Thursday following the fifth Sunday after Easter, 
that is Rogation Sunday, is called Ascension day. This is 
always forty days after Easter, and it is celebrated at this 
distance from the great festival, in commemoration of the 
days, which Christ passed on earth after His resurrection, 
which were forty in number. 

The Sunday immediately following Ascension day is 
simply known as the Sunday after Ascension day. It is fol- 
lowed by Whit Sunday, called also the Feast of Pentecost, 
from the fact that it is exactly fifty days from Easter. This 
day is celebrated in commemoration of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the Apostles, after the Resurrection of the 
Saviour. The next day, or Whi Monday, is retained as a 
Holyday by the Reformed Church, to commemorate the 
gift ofthe Spirit to the Gentiles, under the preaching of 
St. Peter. 

Sunday immediately following Whit Sunday is known 
as Trinity Sunday. The mystery of the Trinity is espe- 
cially held in remembrance on this day. The Ambrosian 
hymn is required in the service, because it offers up espe- 
cial thanks to the three personages of the Trinity, and has 
always been recognized as the highest form of adoration 
which an uninspired writer has composed. The festival 
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prayers for the day dwell particularly upon the attributes 
peculiar to the different personages of the Godhead. In 
the English Church the Athanasian Creed is appointed to 
be said on this day. 

The Sundays following Trinity, which vary in number 
from twenty-two to twenty-seven, are named as after Trinity, 
and they fill up the remainder of the Ecclesiastical year. 

It will be observed that Easter regulates nearly the 
whole of the Church-year, determining when each of the 
moveable feasts shall be held. In order to recapitulate 
what we have said, we extract, as a sort of resume of the 
whole subject, the following by Prof. De Morgan:* “In 
the English nomenclature Easter Sunday has always the 
six Sundays in Lent immediately preceding, and the five 
Sundays after Easter immediately following. Of these, the 
nearest to Easter before and after, are Palm Sunday and 
Low Sunday (Dominica in albis) ; the farthest before and 
after, are Quadragesima (first in Lent), and Rogation Sun- 
day (tifth after Easter). Preceding all these are, in reverse 
order, Quinquagesima, Sexagesima, Sepiuagesima; and fol- 
lowing them in direct order, are the Sunday after Ascension, 
Whit Sunday and Trinity Sunday. So that Easter Sunday, 
as it takes its course through the Almanac, draws after 
it, as it were, nine Sundays, and pushes eight before it, all 
at fixed denominations. Looking farther back, every 
Sunday preceding Septuagesima, but not preceding the 
fixed day of Epiphany (Jan. 6th), is named as of Epiphany 
or ajler Epiphany: the least number of these being one, 
the greatest number siz.” 

In addition to the days which are mentioned in this arti- 
cle, as the festival days suggested in the new Liturgy of the 
Reformed Church in America, other days are celebrated 
by the mother Church, in her German home, in commem- 
oration of the Apostles or some incidents of special impor- 
tance in the history of the Church.. With the view of 
showing that such days were once recognized in this coun- 


* Lardner on the Almanac, 19. 
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try by the Reformed Church, we may mention that, in an 
old Hymn book, the fourth edition of which was published 
by Ernst Ludwig Baisch in Philadelphia, (1774), purport- 
ing to be prepared for the use of the Refurmed Church in 
Hesse, Hanau, the Palaiinate and Pennsylvania, we find 
associated with the Heidelberg Catechism, and with forms 
of prayer for morning and evening private worship, a full se- 
ries of gospel and epistles with collects for all the Sundays 
in the year, the other festivals recognized in the present Lit- 
urgy, and for other occasions. The latter are for the “ Sun- 
day after New Year,” Tuesday after Easter, Tuesday 
after Whit Sunday, the day named St. Andrew’s, St. 
Thomas, the conversion of St. Paul, the purification of the 
Virgin, St. Matthew, the Annunciation, St. Philip and St. 
James the Jess, St. John the Baptist, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, the Visitation of the Virgin to Elizabeth, St. James 
the Great, St. Bartholomew, St. Mathias, St. Michael the 
Archangel, St. Simon and St. Jude. This will show that 
the Liturgical movement involving as it does, to a certain 
extent, the celebration of these days of the old Church 
year, is not a novelty introduced by restless men into the 
service of religion, but is the result of an ardent yearning 
after the customs of our fathers, a warm desire for a form 
of worship which unites people and clergy in their church 
services. And we need not seek after this latter out of the 
limits of our mother Church, whose past history is filled 
with endearing recollections of our fathers. Their blood, 
in many cases, was shed in the establishment of its doctrines 
and principles when persecution opposed them with all its 
vilest terrors. Let not their sons be drawn irrevocably 
from the old land marks, and carried away out into the sea 
of non-liturgical agitation, where their poor barks will, like 
many others in the same position now, be tossed about by 
every wind of doctrine, having no sure reliance upon com- 
pass or star or any other guidance in the midst of the 
storm. The necessities of the devout soul, the idea of 
worship itself, respect for the early fathers of the Church, 

the duty of handing down doctrines pure and undefiled,— 
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all these constitute an argument all powerful in favor of 
Liturgical worship with the son of the German Reformed 
‘Church, and by implication also they invoke his attention 
to the Church year. To this latter, as the nobler Cal- 
endar of the two we have considered, the purest thoughts 
and tenderest feelings of the soul cling as, next to God’s 
own Sabbath, requiring the attention and reverence of the 
devout. In this view, the Ecclesiastical Calendar is a great 
boon from the Church to her members. 
“ As prisoners notch their tally-stick, 
And wait the far-off day, 
So marks Sus days, and months and years, 
To ponder and to pray ; 


And year by year beginning new 
Her faithful task sublime, 

How lovingly she meteth out, 
Each portion in its time.” 


Mt. Washington, Md. 





Anr. IV.—THE PRINCIPLE OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY. 


Mucz# is said, at the present day, about Christian union, 
and numerous efforts are made to bring it about. Schemes 
are gotten up and plans laid to bring together the various re- 
ligious or denominational organizations, and to harmonize 
the different religious interests of evangelical Christendom. 
We hear of Bible and Sunday School naions ; of Christian 
associations and schemes of ecclesiastical correspondence ; 
of union missionary societies and evangelical alliances; of 
Church-diets and mutual Christian conferences—all gotten 
up for the ostensible purpose of promoting ecclesiastical uni- 
ity and cdoperation. The ideais noble and truly Christian; 
it rests on the consciousness of necessary agreement in mat- 
ters of faith, and corresponds fully with the broad, abso- 
7 
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lute and catholic character of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The efforts that are making to realize this idea are praise- 
worthy. They are the fruit of much self-denial, self-sacri- 
fice and sincere devotion—they are supported by the gifts, 
the prayers and thé tears of many. Notwithstanding all 
the activity and devotion, however, that have characterized 
these union movements thus far, they have almost univer- 
sally failed to produce any thing satisfactory; on the con- 
trary, they have frequently occasioned wider and deeper 
breaches and led to more wide-spread and general religious 
confusion. Why this failure of measures so loved, and so 
cherished? Does the cause lie in the principle, or in the 
policy simply of the movement? In the spirit of Chris- 
tian candor let us examine and see. 

Principle, in all things, is of vastimportance. Without 
_ some solid fundamental principle, no system of science, of 
law, or of philosophy can stand—no system of jurispru- 
dence of any kind can rest on any other foundation. But 
religion, above all other things, must be true and certain 
to satisfy the demands both of the heart and mind of man ; 
it must rest on a foundation that the very gates of hell can 
neither shake nor destroy. Yet principle, without a cor- 
responding system of policy, is a mere logical abstraction 
and must fail to accomplish the desired end ; so in science, 
80 in politics, and much more so in religion. 

A little serious and careful attention to the principle of 
our modern evangelical union policy, may disclose to us 
the real secret of its general failure. This policy is based 
throughout on the principle of compromise ; it recognizes 
no principle of binding authority whatever, but gives free 
seope to all shades of private opinion. Accordingly it may 
at any moment be left at the mercy of the whims and the 
caprices of raling factions, or its object may be frustrated 
by sectarian bigotry and sectional jealousy. All its endea- 
vors must necessarily be vague and unstable, and carry 
with them no guaranty of lasting duration ; and for this 
reason it is not at all surprising that the scheme should be 
80 powerless to produce any tangible and desirable effects. 
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The cause lies in the ground on which it rests, and not in 
the want of diplomatic skill. All irresponsible negotiation 
must at last result in nothing, unless it is ratified by legiti- 
mate absolute* legal authority. There lies indeed a moral 
responsibility back of all authoritative human mediation 
and law, the binding force of which can never be destroy- 
ed; yet in the nature of circumstances it is required that 
there should be legal and divinely constituted authority to 
point out the nature and obligations of that responsibility, 
in order that justice and truth may be maintained among 
men. The absence of this principle of binding ecclesiasti- 
cal power mnst be taken as the chief cause of the failure 
of the scheme now under consideration. We do not feel dis- 
posed to deny thegreat merits to which the movement may 
justly lay claim, though it has failed to accomplish the main 
object in view. It has not only enlisted much Christian 
sympathy and devotion in its behalf; its abettors and sup- 
porters are not only governed by the purest and most dis- 
interested motives ; but, negatively at least, it is most em- 
phatically preparing the way for the introduction of a bet- 
ter state of things. As far as its bearings in this direc- 
tion are concerned it deserves to be universally hailed with 
delight ; but when we come to consider the reason why it 
was not more successful in producing fruits of a positive 
and tangible character, we can ascribe it to no other cause 
than to the suicidal principle which lies at its bottom. It 
has a history; for it is not of recent date. Ever since the 
great ecclesiastical rupture of the sixteenth century there 
have been men, who devoted their best energies and their 
prayers to the cause of evangelical union; the policy that 
was pursued at different periods differs of course in form, 
but its ruling fundamental principle has always been 
the same. The results are now clearly before us. The 
object in view has not been accomplished. Sectism is still 





* We shall be obliged to use the word absoluée and other kindred terms 
frequently in the course of this article ; it is proper, therefore, here to state 
that, we take these terms in their broadest sense.. There is an absolute au- 
thority which embraces both objective power, and careful subjective submis- — 
sion and codperation. 
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rampant on all sides. On the other hand, however, the 
consciousness of guilt and wrong at the bottom of these 
divisions has been sensibly developed, and many are look- 
ing around in alarm for a remedy against the terrible ca- 
tastrophe of complete ecclesiastical dissolution. Nothing 
has contributed more towards this state of the religious 
mind than the principle of private judgment, as that reigns 
supreme in all the evangelical movements of the age, as 
every one may see who pays but slight attention to what 
is now passing in the religious world, both in Europe and 
America. It is universally felt that the sect-system cannot 
be sustained on scriptural ground ; that it runs directly 
against the very nature of Christian truth ; and that it in- 
terferes with and very seriously impedes the success of 
Christian missions. But in spite of all this, the system 
fee]s itself wedded to and based upon a foundation that 
has no power to avoid these consequences, at least in a pos- 
itive and direct way. 

Judging from the principles of the philosophy of history 
and from the bearing of all ecclesiastio-historical testimony, 
it appears that absolute authority, of some kind, is neces- 
sary to settle the social and religious differences of men. 
Politically, the world could not get along a single day, if 
such were not the safeguard of its peace and prosperity. 
All legal difficulties, whether of a private and personal, or 
of a more general character, must be adjusted in this way. 
Appeal here must stop somewhere, no matter how liberal 
and democratic the form of government may be. More- 
over, civil authority must necessarily rest on divine right, 
as its only proper and legitimate basis. On no other ground 
can it claim submission and obedience. Hence Paul says: 
“Let every soul be subject to the higher powers; for there 
is no power but of God, the powers that be, are ordained 
of God; whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God.” Now it is readily admitted that there 
is a difference between civil and ecclesiastical power, both 
as regards the spirit and the form of administration. Both 
powers come from God; but the manner in which they 
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proceed from Him is different. Civil power proceeds from 
Him in an indirect way, through society and the mediation 
of the civil law; the power of the Church, however, comes 
from Him in a direct, extraordinary and miraculous way. 
This very difference makes the latter much more positive 
and absolute than the former, since this is naturally vested 
in society, upon the will and prudence of which it depends 
for the mode of its administration ; while the power of the 
Church has been miracuiously communicated and defined. 
Besides the State does not necessarily rest on the ground 
of universal empire ; no system of civil government can lay 
claim to any such high prerogative ; and we find nothing 
abnormal or constitutionally at variance with the idea of 
civil authority in the existence of different States and 
Kingdoms. Butif we carry this principle into ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, we feel at once that we are doing violence to the 
catholic and absolute character of the Christian faith ; for 
this claims the whole world as its empire, and admits of no 
rival interests and conflicting elements in its bosom. As 
regards doctrine and spirit this is pretty generally admitted 
by all who lay claim to evangelical orthodoxy; but the 
hyper-spiritualistic notions of the age make no earnest with 
the idea of the Church as a visible organism, governed by 
strict principles of ecclesiastical unity, and as a matter of 
course the authority of the Church sinks down to the level 
of a mere socialarrangement. But this puts the Church in 
a very serious dilemma: if its absolute authority is denied, 
then the door is open to a variety of religious opinions and 
whims, and endless divisions and sects must be the result, 
which is, however felt to be all wrong and injurious ; but 
if the principle of authority is allowed to rule, it will not 
only condemn the present state of the Church, but it will 
allow it no longer to exist. We have nothing to do here 
with either horn of the dilemma, not in a direct way at 
least ; we merely refer to the difficulty with a view of pre- 
senting clearly the real cause of the failure of all the measures 
that have yet been gotten up, either to remedy or to avoid 
the evil. Right or wrong, the authority of the Church is 
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the only reliable guarantee of unity in matters of faith—un- 
restricted private judgmeut, or the principle of religious com- 
promise can never bring it about in a lasting and real way. 
It has never done so, and it is not likely that it ever will. 

In order that we may not seem arbitrary in our specula- 
tions on this subject, we will examine into the history and 
method of God’s intercourse with his people, with a view 
of showing on what principle he has always dealt with 
them. 

But a single glance into the Holy Scriptures will con- 
vince any unprejudiced mind that God has always dealt 
with his people on the ground of absolute authority, and 
never on that of compromise. The Old Testament dispen- 
sation was emphatically theocratic ; it was dictated by God 
in an extraordinary and miraculous manner. He met 
Abraham and called him to be the father of a numerous 
seed, and he gave him laws and religious rites that were to 
be strictly observed by himself and his posterity. When 
the days of their servitude in the land of Egypt were 
fulfilled, God again met Israel and led them into the prom- 
ised land. And he gave them a law, through Moses, which 
continued with the same divine authority and force, until 
it was fulfilled by the same divine power that had institu- 
ted it. Its divine power and dignity was never taken away, 
though it was administered by human hands; but its claims 
to respect and submission were the same in the days of the 
Scribes and the Pharisees as in the days of Moses and 
Aaron; and those who executed it at any period of its reign 
were entitled to obedience on the same ground. And in 
case of disobedience or corruption on the part of the Jew- 
ish nation, God suffered not this unfaithfulness to set aside 
the authority of His law, but by special interference in va- 
rious ways, he brought them back again to obedience to 
the law of their fathers. Now there is nothing of the spir- 
it of compromise or of accommodation to the will and pru- 
dence of men in all this ; on the contrary, the very form in 
which this law is to be executed and administered is ex- 
pressly laid down, and implicit obedience to its provisions 
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demanded. It was not established through the mediation 
of society ; the popular will and voice were not consulted 
as to any of its special provisions; it came directly from 
God and wore throughout the character of a theocratic 
hierarchy, which was supported by the most solemn guar- 
antees of the special protection and guidance of Heaven. 
That there is a difference between the Old and New Testa- 
ment dispensations is true; but this difference does not 
consist in the abolition of the power and authority of the 
Church; it has to do rather with the peculiar form of ad- 
ministration and the specific provisions of the two dispen- 
sations, in which respect they of course differ greatly. 
Christ came not to destroy but to fulfill the law, and hence 
the relation which existed between God and his people re- 
mained the same as it was before. The authority of the 
Church was not abolished, but rather increased and ex- 
tended to suit the more catholic character of the kingdom 
of Christ. This fact cannot be overlooked by any one who 
considers for a moment the nature of the apostolic com- 
mission, and of the extraordinary powers which the Saviour 
conferred in connection with it. What does it mean when 
the Lord declares that He has received all power in heaven 
and in earth, and upon the strength of this extraordinary 
power commissions His apostles to go forth into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature, baptizing 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and requiring all to submit to their authority on pain of 
condemnation ? What does it mean when He promises to 
be with his Church alway, even unto the end of the world, 
and that whatsover should be done on earth by it, should 
be ratified in heaven? These are certainly not simply 
figures of speech ; but this language carries with it a most 
awfully solemn significance and force, not for the Apostles 
and their age only, but for all succeeding generations. This 
the writings of the Apostles and the history of the Church 
prove beyond a doubt, and it is, therefore, a fact that ad- 
mits of no controversy, that Christ has vested a power in 
His Church, which, in some way, is intended to be the in 
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fallible warrant of the successful accomplishment of its mis- 
sion, no matter what men may think of the manner in which 
this power is brought to bear. Yet the mode in which it 
was first communicated, was certainly not based on the 
democratic principle, or on the principle of popular inter- 
vention and mediation. Like the Mosaic dispensation, it 
came directly from God, through the mediation of His only 
begotten Son, by whom it was conferred upon a select 
number of men who exercised it without regard to the pop- 
ular will, and suffered it to be exercised by others only 
where it had been communicated in a lawful and orderly 
way. It always descended to the people through the law- 
fully constituted official organs of the Church, and never 
did it ascend from the Christian people to those who were to 
be their spiritual rulers and pastors; and it was this very 
principle of absolute divine authority, which always stood 
above and ruled over the will of the people, that maintain- 
ed the unity and secured the success of the Church in spite 
of all the vicissitudes of time, and the enmity and persecu- 
tion of the world. 

Divine and extraordinary power, strictly controlled by 
ecclesiastical unity, explains the secret of the success of the 
Apostles, and of the Church in their days. The exercise 
of this power in the performance of supernatural or mirac- 
ulous works had much to do with the influence they wield- 
ed; but the grand secret of this supernatural power lies 
still further back: it is grounded in the mystical union of 
the Apostles with their glorified Lord, and in their union 
with each other in Christ as the infallible exponents and 
organs of the mysteries of the grand divine economy to 
which they belonged. A careful study of the teachings of 
the New Testament, and of the character and spirit of all 
the official acts of the Apostles cannot fail to convince us 
that this twofold union reigned supreme in the apostolic 
college and period, and that by this mysterious and irresis- 
tible force they brought men under their absolute spiritual 
sway. It was not simply their divine and extraordinary 
power per se, but this power exercised in the spirit of ec- 
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clesiastical unity that secured to them this extraordinary 
influence and success. Take, for instance, their pentecos- 
tal inauguration. Here thousands were converted and bap- 
tized ina singleday! What was then the cause of this as- 
tonishing success? Weare told that they were all with one 
accord in one place, and that suddenly there came a sound 
from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, filling them all 
with the Holy Ghost, so that they began to speak with 
other tongues. Here then we have one part of the secret 
of the phenomenon—they were endowed with power from 
on Ligh. But now the sacred penman goes on to say that 
this pentecostal scene was maliciously interpreted by some, 
while others wondered what it meant, and that, therefore, 
the Apostles rose up and, by the mouth of Peter, showed 
the cause, the nature, and the design of what was passing. 
The people, hearing this, uttered an unanimous testimony, 
being based on the prophecies of the Old Testament and ac- 
companied by the clearest evidences of supernatural 
power ; they were pricked in their heart and cried out: 
“Men and brethren, What shall we do?” Take then these 
two sides of the phenomenon together, and you have a true 
solution of the mysterious problem it proposes. On the 
one hand, you will find the Apostles in the possession of 
powers that come directly from Heaven; and on the other, 
you will find them bringing these powers to bear in the 
same direction :—here lies the secret of their success. 

This pentecostal miracle forms properly the ground 
and starting point of the Church, and must consequent- 
ly be taken as the norm of the subsequent official ca- 
reer of the Apostles. For this reason it is quite natural 
that we should find them every where occupying the same 
high ground, and exercising the same extraordinary powers 
in the same spirit of absolute unity and agreement. They 
are no longer the recipients simply of divine powers and 
prerogatives ; but from henceforth they are the organs 
through which these are communicated and confirmed, and 
their authority is thus made the relative foundation of the 
Church. Whether at Jerusalem, or in Samaria; whether 
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at Antioch, or in Cesarea ; whether at Ephesus, or at Phil- 
ippi—all must bend under the sway of their supernatural 
authority. Whether they bless or curse, their power is all 
the same. By the laying on of their hands the Holy Ghost 
falls upon many; others drop dead at their feet, or are 
sttuck blind. They make kings and governors tremble on 
their thrones; angels and earthquakes deliver them from 
prison. Hence men are every where amazed, or alarmed, 
and many cry out: “ What shall we do?” The answer is 
every where the same! Such united power and testimony 
cannot fail to produce extraordinary results, and to bring 
about lasting and world-wide effects. 

But there is indeed no difference of opinion among pro- 
fessedly orthodox Christians as regards the supernatural 
powers and prerogatives uf the Apostles, or of the Church 
in the apostolic period. This is rather considered a funda- 
mental part of evangelical orthodoxy, as that reigns at the 
present day; but the historical significance of the fact is 
not understood in the same way. Every sectary in the 
land may talk loudly about the miracle-working power of 
the Apostles and madly prate concerning the influence of 
the Holy Spirit on them, while he scoffs at the sacramental 
bonds and ecclesiastical ties that bound the apostolic col- 
lege together, and guaranteed to them the possession and 
efficacy of their extraordinary powers. It is not the fact, 
accordingly, as such, but the historical continuity of it, in 
its proper churchly and sacramental sense, that constituted 
the point of difference. All theology, however, that ignores 
the Church, either in the days of the Apostles or after- 
wards, cannot stand the test of the most superficial biblical 
exegesis ; and it is evidently too shallow and blind to bear 
the test of history in any sense. The Apostles themselves 
were called to their office in an orderly way, and they en- 
tered upon the discharge of its functions according to laws 
and ordinances previously laid down. Self-will and indi- 
vidual caprice were never made or allowed to become the 
law of their apostleship; but the will of Christ, as that was 
expressed through the mind of the apostolic college as a 
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whole, controlled them each in his individual sphere. 
Hence Peter was called to account for entering into the 
houses of the uncircumcised and baptizing them, and only 
the fact that he had acted according to the Lord’s own 
special revelation, who also had accompanied his doings 
with the ordinary special divine blessing, was considered 
satisfactory in the case. And the subsequent decree of the 
apostles, elders, and Church at Jerusalem, relative to the 
baptism of the uncircumcised was, as a matter of course, 
based on the same principle of absolute ecclesiastical unity 
and agreement; for to whatever law or democratic stan- 
dard we may choose to bring down the ecclesiastical polity 
of the New Testament, as that reigned in the days of the 
Apostles, its fundamental principle of strict unity and im- 
plied obedience cannot be denied. No sectarian or party 
interest, of any kind, was suffered to sever the bonds of 
that supreme authority, which settled and ruled the faith 
and the ordinances of the Church. Any attemptto break 
up this unity, or to take away the ruling power of this au- 
thority would have been visited with the awful anathema 
of the Apostles ; no matter whether the attempt would have 
been made in the form of schism, or of heresy. It needs 
indeed but little acquaintance with the history of the apos- 
tolic discipline, to see that such was its prevailing distine- 
tive character and spirit. 

But even as regards this point (though some deny the 
absolute unity and authority of the Church in the apostolic 
age) there would be no serious difference of opinion, pro- 
vided only that the matter would be allowed to rest here, 
and no historical account be made of it in a binding sense. 
If, however, the same power and the same claims are un- 
derstood to be vested in the Church at any succeeding pe- 
riod of its history, it must be in a sense sufficiently gnostic 
and vague to be brought successfully into the service of any 
scheme, no matter how radical, heterodox, or wild it may 
be. To make the authority of the Church absolute in any 
sense ; to entrust to her the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
by the power of which salvation is really granted or denied, 
would be simply giving the signal for a general war of 
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popular indignation ; the tocsin would be rung and all 
hands would rush to arms to bring the daring monster to 
the ground. We have no desire to fly directly in the face 
of this blind humor of the age ; we simply present this 
matter as a historical fact lying at the bottom‘of apostoli- 
cal Christianity, and as furnishing the only reliable crite- 
rion of its success. Right or wrong, the Apostles stood on 
the ground of absolute ecclesiastical unity, and this was the 
law by which they ruled and conquered. And whet rea- 
sonable or biblical ground have we to confine this law, with 
its special divine immunities and prerogatives, either to 
the persons or the age of the Apostles, or to any other 
limited period of the history of the Church? The fact, to 
be of any satisfactory account, must be lasting and histor- 
ical ; it must embody itself in an actual ecclesiastical econ- 
omy, fully adapted to its own broad supernatural powers, 
to make itself really felt and respected in the bosom of so- 
ciety. Any thing short of this will leave it at the mercy of 
the ebbs and flows of popular passion and caprice, and the 
Saviour’s promise of continual and never failing presence 
with the Church is thus turned into a monstrous lie. All 
the acts and teachings of Christ and his Apostles concern- 
ing the Church, point to the future. There is no law of 
limitation laid down in any place, with respect to any par- 
ticular period of ecclesiastical power and jurisdiction. The 
same order of things is to be continual, according to all 
the facts in the premises, even unto the end of the world, 
at least as regards the nature, the economy and the ruling 
spirit ofthe Church. Unity and authority forever;—what- 
ever comes in conflict with this principle is abnormal and 
wrong. 

In order that no one may be justified in holding that this 
assumption rests on no historical or biblical basis, we will 
proceed still further to state the ground on which it is 
based. /It would indeed be an easy matter to furnish end- 
less quotations from the writings of the Apostles, and the 
New Testament generally, that would at once place our 
subject in a clear and tangible light; yet for the sake of 
brevity and a more scientific and logical view of the sacra- 
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mental and chnrchly tone of the Gospel, we shall simply 
present some of the ruling ideas of these writings, with a 
view of bringing out clearly their sense in regard to the 
question in hand. 

Take, for instance, the Epistles of Paul. He constantly 
represents the Church under the figure of an actual organic 
body. This idea reigns more particularly in those Epistles 
in which he enters into a full discussion of Christian doc- 
trine, as that to the Romans and the first to the Corinthians, 
and it therefore gives color and tone to his mode of theo- 
logical thinking. If we take up the twelfth chapter of 
either of these two Epistles, in which the idea of the body 
is more fully developed, we will perceive that it embraces 
a twofold character, viz: First, the union of both Jews and 
Gentiles, through faith and baptism, into one visible and 
actual ecclesiastical organization, by the laws, or ordinan- 
ces and functions of which all are to be controlled; and 
secondly, the cheerful exercise of all individual gifts and 
graces, within the sphere or bosom of this economy, for 
the purpose of promoting all the interests belonging there- 
to. That the Apostle is to be taken in this realistic sense 
is evident from the fact, that he presents the same idea in 
this very form in the Epistle to the Ephesians. Here our 
ascending Lord is made to build his Church on the foun- 
dation of the Apostles and Prophets, and to establish va- 
rious official functions in its bosom, which were of course 
already involved in the foundation on which it was made 
to rest, all for the purpose of gathering and uniting and 
perfecting the saints, and guarding them against the cun- 
ning craftiness and sleight of men full of error and unbe- 
lief. It will require no small measure of ingenuity to ex- 
plain away the churchly and sacramental bearing of this 
Epistle, and to fritter away thus its real historical signifi- 
cance for all past apostolic Christianity. Admit for a mo- 
ment this unchurchly and unsacramental interpretation, 
and what shall we make then of the entire system of the 
Gospel, as presented by the Apostle! Why all his solemn 
warnings against schism and heresy? Why call upon 
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Timothy, his beloved Son in the Lord, with all the earn- 
estness and love of a spiritual father, to hold fast the form 
of sound words delivered to him ; to take heed unto him- 
self and unto the doctrine, that he might save both himself 
and those who heard him? Why condemn the Corinthians, 
with such unmitigated severity for creating factions and 
divisions? Why hurl his awful anathema against every 
one, who would preach a gospel different from that preach- 
ed by him and the rest of the Apostles, even though he 
were an angel from heaven, if after all his theology must be 
taken to be fully at par with our modern sect mind? No 
such narrow and low scheme of evangelical thinking can 
at all do justice to the spirit and mind of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. It would turn all his most profound doc- 
trines and solemn warnings into empty and pompous orien- 
tal verbosity, and involve the entire scheme of salvation by 
grace in spiritual obscurity and vagueness. Only when we 
suffer the Apostle’s idea of the Church to reign, in all its 
actual historical reality and sacramental force, are we ca- 
pable of doing justice to his threats, warnings and promises; 
for without such a historical and sacramental basis to rest 
upon the whole field of biblical exegesis will be left without 
a compass, and without a guide. 

Peter would fain build tabernacles not alone; but he 
builds an holy temple unto the Lord ; and contrary to the 
nature of things he builds it of lively stones. He chooses an 
holy priesthood and a peculiar people, all tied together of 
course by the living constitution and the laws which neces- 
sarily characterize and govern such order or economy 
throughout the wide domain of natural, social or moral 
being. This spiritual organism embraces strangers scat- 
tered throughout different provinces and countries, and 
includes the same national complexions with those to whom 
Paul wrote; yet they are all under one law and constitute 
but one organism, or else theanalogy would not be true. A 
temple is a product of art, harmonious and symmetrical in 
all its parts; and although that of Peter is built of lively 
stones, it is still real and material, since otherwise we 
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would miss the analogy of the stone. A nation, though 
peculiar and holy, must have a constitution or organization 
which embraces all necessary laws, powers and functions 
for its government and protection ; and the one of which 
the Apostle speaks must, therefore, also have these consti- 
tutional distinctive characteristics, to bear out successfully 
the nature of the analogy. A priesthood can be of no real 
account without institutions, laws and ordinances suited 
to its peculiar character and aim. Here again, therefore, 
we are brought into the same strait in which we have been 
before, if we deny or ignore the authority and sacramental 
significance of the Church, and drag down its objective 
force into the sphere of a vague and unsacramental subjec- 
tivity ; for in that case we will not only be obliged to aban- 
don the real sense of the metaphors used by the Apostle, 
but it will be hard for us to explain what he means when 
he speaks in such lofty terms of the blessed privileges of 
those who have been called to be part and parcel of this 
sacred organism, particularly when we bear in mind that 
he speaks of them asa body. What meaneth their elec- 
tion, in this general sense, to an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled? What meaneth it that all the strangers, scat- 
tered throughout so many provinces, were brought to the 
Shepherd and Bishop of their souls? What is the sense 
of their sanctification by the Spirit unto obedience, and 
their sprinkling with the blood of Jesus Christ, if after all 
the idea of sacramental grace has nothing to do with Pe- 
ter’s gospel? or if the principle of ecclesiastical unity and 
authority is but a notion that may be dispensed with at 
will and pleasure? The plainest literal sense of the Scrip- 
tures is easily overlooked, when prejudice and party spirit 
run high. If this were not the case it would be impossible 
to know how the writings of the Apostles could have ever 
been forced into the service of theological ideas and sys- 
tems, which are as purely visionary and dualistic as those 
of the early Gnostics ever were, at least as far as the nature 
and significance of the Church are concerned. No system 
of biblical- interpretation that ignores the Church as the 
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proper sacramental medium of human salvation, can do 
justice to the broad sacramental ideas that every where 
meet us in the New Testament. The language of Peter 
and Paul is quite too strong, to suit any such low concep- 
tion. They proceed throughout on the ground that the 
economy of saving divine grace, as realized in the bosom 
of the Church, is the only proper spiritual home and safety 
of the soul, and that this economy is, therefore, necessarily 
governed by’ the strictest principles of organic unity. 
Strike this feature from the plan of salvation, as presented 
in their writings, and it must fall into atoms. 

John is sometimes called the ideal Apostle on account 
of his mystical and genial spirit, by virtue of which he at 
last brings all the various conflicting religious interests and 
opinions together and makes them repose harmoniously on 
the bosom of love. Yet if we had nothing by which to judge 
the character of his religious thinking, save his sharp dis- 
tinctions between truth and error, light and darkness, the 
world and the Church, this would be sufficient to prove 
that he had no manner of sympathy with either the Gnos- 
tic or the Rationalistic tendencies of his age. Although 
he is wholly governed by love, this love is turned into holy 
indignation when schism or heresy come in his way. 
Hence he was perhaps more exclusive than either of the 
other Apostles; for when he exhorted the faithful to mu- 
tual love, he demanded that they should not greet those, 
bid them God speed, or receive them into their houses, who 
denied that Christ had cgme in the flesh. And as a crite- 
rion of soundness in the faith, he lays down obedience to 
the teachings of the Apostles, declaring that he who would 
not hear them was not of God. This is in all conscience 
plain enough in every way, to make out the strongest 
case of necessary absolute ecclesiastical unity and authority; 
and if our Apostle, therefore, is not as logical and didactic 
as Paul, or as practical and clear as Peter in the presenta- 
tion of Gospel truth, it can certainly not be laid to his 
charge that he has not done full justice to its exclusive 
churchly, mystical and sacramental character. Just think 
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of the sacerdotal prayer of our great High Priest, recorded 
in the seventeenth chapter of his Gospel! Here the Sa- 
viour pleads with His Heavenly Father for the unity of the 
Church, and such a unity too as may be seen by the world, 
that the world may believe that the Father has sent Him. 
He prays not for the world as such ; but for them whom the 
Father has given him out of the world, and for those who 
through them would believe. Has all this nothing to do with 
the Church as the medium of saving grace? Is thereno dis- 
tinction made here between the united sacramental host 
of God’s covenant people, and those who are on the out- 
side of this covenant? The absolute unity of the Church 
-and its absolute necessity as the bearer of salvation to the 
world is as strongly set forth, in this prayer of our Lord, 
as language can make it ; and he who reposed so often on 
His bosom was not forgetful of his Master’s mind, but he 
joins in ali the plentitude and power of Christian love with 
the rest of the Apostles in vindicating and enforcing the 
claims of Christ’s kingdom in the earth. The Church in 
all its conflicts, trials, sufferings ; ; its joys and victories, is 
the theme of his apocalyptic visions: now he clothes her 
in the sad habiliments of mourning and sheds bitter tears 
over her reverses; and now he decks her in all the bril- 
liant attire of an expectant Bride, or encircles her brow 
with the glowing insignia of an exultant victor. She is 
never lost, though often oppressed. In the midst of her 
trials and weaknesses, she is the home and the mother of 
the saints ; for He who has said, “ Whosesoever sins ye re- 
mit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain they are retained,” will never fail to keep His word. 
Hence blessed is he who entereth into this heavenly city ; 
“for without aredogs and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and 
murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh 
a lie.” Notwithstanding the spiritual and supernatural 
character of the Church, therefore, it is still real, historical 
and sacramental, and forms an actual concrete jure divino 
constitution over against mere nature on the one hand, and 
all mere spirit on the other. The contemplative turn of 
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mind of the disciple whom Jesus loved, was particularly 
suited to grasp the idea in this real and mystical sense ; 
since, with him, the Word made flesh was the fundamental 
norm of all religious thinking. 

Taking now the Gospel in its integrity, as we find it re- 
corded in the New Testament, we cannot possibly come to 
a satisfactory solution of its ruling genius without allowing, 
in the fullest sense, the historical continuity of the author- 
ity and of the sacramental significance of the Church. The 
apostolic commission admits of no other solution. Ac- 
cording to this sacred charter the Gospel shail not only be 
spread or preached as a mere doctrine; but it necessarily 
involves a system of spiritual functions and powers, that is 
fully adequate to the aims and purposes of the economy of 
grace. The promise: “Andlo! I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world,” forbids us to confine it, in 
any sense, to the Apostles, to their age, or to any other limit- 
ed period of ecclesiastical history ;—the force of the commis- 
sion must be just as comprehensive and as lasting as the 
Church itself, to make it of real account. We find no hint 
in the New Testament that the power to loose and to bind; 
or the power of the keys shall ever be taken from it. In- 
deed that would amount to a complete destruction or nulli- 
fication of the divine supernatural character of the Church 
itself, and turn its ordinances and sacraments into sham. 
This explains the reason why the Apostles were so very 
jealous of its authority, and so unanimously and zealously 
guarded its unity; why they demanded faith not in Christ 
alone, but also in the divine character and mission of the 
Church, “ which is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all,” in the bosom of which men can alone realize the 
blessings of the grace of God ; why they rejoiced so hearti- 
ly that the Gentiles were no longer excluded from the cov- 
enanted mercies of the God of Abraham, but were now 
united into one body with Israel by faith and baptism into 
Christ, and were thus brought to the Shepherd and Bishop 
of their souls and to an inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
filed. In this spirit and in this power went the Apostles 
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and Evangelists forth into all the world, conquering and 
to conquer. We have the results before us to this, day. 
Had they simply proclaimed the Gospel as a doctrine, and 
in doing so lacked unity and divine power, they would 
not only have failed to produce such lasting and world- 
wide results, but their teachings would long since have 
shared the fate of all mere human productions. But they 
proclaimed and founded an actual, living, supernatural, 
historical economy of saving divine grace in the bosom of 
society ; and by the special care of Heaven its institutions 
and functions have been perpetuated a blessing to the 
world, even down to the present generation. 

It is a fact worthy of serious regard that the force of the 
principle of absolute divine ecclesiastical authority enabled 
the Church to achieve her most glorious victories, both in 
the field of missions, and of evangelical or theological cul- 
ture, Christian life or worship. This is a fact, we are aware, 
which does not meet with general approbation ; history, 
however, will have matters its own way in spite of the pre- 
judices of men. The Patristic period was more prolific in 
the symbolical settlement of Christian doctrine than any 
other period of the Christian era; it has produced liturgical 
treasures* that surpass every thing that has since been pro- 
duced in the same sphere; its missionary operations met 
with extraordinary success, both among the Jews and Gen- 





* The liturgical question, which is now beginning to make its importance 
once more properly felt and regarded, can never be rightly understood when 
separated from the consciousness of the living, historical, sacramental reality 
of the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church. This will clearly appear when 
we come to inquire why the Patristic age was so peculiarly productive in this 
direction ; for then the Church lived and moved pre-eminently in the atmos- 
phere of an intuitional and joyous faith in its own sacramental realities and 
mysteries. With dialectic skill it settled the Creed and defined its dogmas, 
and then, in the joyous and reverential consciousness of being the sacra- 
mental organ and medium of the Holy Spirit, it turned the Creed into 
liturgical worship—into prayer, and praise, and glory to the Triune God— 
into commutua! benedictions and are 4 of the saints. 

Before the Chnrch can again worship in the form, spirit and language of 
the Fathers, will it not be necessary that she get back to the same whole- 
souled bona fide trust in her own historical and neverfailing reality, aa the 
one, holy, catholic and apostolic channel and bearer of sacramental and saving 
divine grace? Would such return not lead to living historical sympathy with 
the hypostatical mystery of the incarnation, and restore the charismata of 
li ¢, or holy religious art? 
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tiles ; and its creations in the form of Christian charity and 
benevolence challenge the regard of all the world, es- 
pecially when we consider that all these achievements were 
made in spite of poverty and persecution. Ina word, it is 
a period of extraordinary extensive and intensive develop- 
ment in the history of Christ’s kingdom in the world, and 
justly stands as a historical basis for succeeding ages. All 
its achievements or productions must however at last fall 
back on the ground of absolute ecclesiastical unity and au- 
thority, as that lies clearly at the bottom of its entire poli- 
cy and forms the ruling principle of its life. The idea of 
the Church, in its proper mystical and sacramental sense, 
enters into all its ecumenical creeds; it rules in all the de- 
crees and canons of its ecumenical councils; it lies at the 
bottom of its spirit of martyrdom, its veneration for relics, 
worship of the saints, and its prayers for the dead. Allits pre- 
latical and hierarchical predilections spring from it, and its 
ideas of sacramental and covenantal grace can have no other 
legitimate basis. The ideais not accidental, therefore, and 
attached as an appendix simply of some sort, in an outward 
and loose way, to the theological thinking and piety of the 
age; but it rules throughout as its very animus and life, and 
constitutes the very marrow of its religious zeal. Besides, 
its dread of excommunication and its cheerful submission 
to a most rigid ecclesiastical discipline, especially in the re- 
storation of the lapsed, show clearly that the religious mind 
of the period lay in the direction of the sacramental unity and 
authority of the Church. Its power and authority were not 
allowed to rule outside of its own legitimate and properly con- 
stituted ecclesiastical bounds and organization. Its ecumen- 
ical councils never dreamed of tolerating a lawful rival by 
the side of their decisions and decrees ; but the right of spir- 
itual jurisdiction was strictly confined to the bosom and 
polity of the one holy catholic apostolic Church. Accord- 
ingly the voice of the Church, when thus officially express 

ed, was received asthe very voice of the Holy Scriptures and 
of the Holy Ghost, who'spake through it as the proper in- 
fallible organ and medium of divine truth. Now all this 
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may be put down as a wholesale departure from the truth, 
and as the beginning of the reign of anti-Christ ; yet the 
fact cannot be denied that such was the religious habit of 
the age, and that all the Greek and Latin fathers were gov- 
erned by it. Just think of Athanasius, or Chrysostom, or 
Cyprian, or Augustine, or any other hero of Patristic or- 
thodoxy, placing himself on an equal footing, in a religious 
and churehly sense, with the hereticsand schismatics of his 
day. It is well known that heretics were always condemned 
as having no part in the kingdom of God, simply on the 
ground of their violation of the law of absolute Christian 
unity and agreement. It would indeed be an easy matter 
to cite any amount of historical data in proof of this asser- 
tion, from the annals of Church history and from the wri- 
tings of the fathers themselves ; but such a course would 
lead us far beyond the proper limits of this article, and 
it is besides not strictly connected with the object we 
have here in view. We assume the fact as beyond all 
reasonable doubt and refer to it, in this connection, only 
as the fundamental cause of the triumphs of the Church, 
in those early days, over Judaism and Paganism on the 
outside, and over heresy and schism in its bosom. No 
one acquainted with Church history will pretend to deny, 
that the unity of the Church was then the rock on which 
all the waves of persecution were broken, and on which 
all heretical and schismatical rival movements and organ- 
izations were dashed to pieces. The controversy lay 
always between this supernatural constitution, regarded as 
a historical fact always present in the world, and a simply 
human movement gotten up on the outside of it as its un- 
lawful rival ; in this spirit of uncompromising unity, based 
on the principle of absolute divine right and authority, lay 
the grand secret of its strength over against all its foes, 
whether these came from within or from without. 

This principle of unity was then not based on the ground 
of voluntary agreement, on the part of any number of per- 
sons or religious organizations. The Church was not re- 
garded asa mere idea, or principle, or Gnostic phantom, 
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which required nothing more than the mind of the world 
to actualize itselfin the way of a reliable ecclesiastical econ- 
omy ; but it was taken to be a positive creation coming di- ~ 
rectly from God and bearing with it to the end of time, a 
supernatural power, under a most real and outward his- 
torical form. And because the Church was thus held 
to be, outwardly, as well as inwardly, divinely instituted, it 
hurled its awful anathemas with equal severity against 
those who created divisions and left its communion, and 
against those who, while they were yet in its bosom, held 
and propagated dangerous errors. History records the 
failure of all the early sects, while it recounts with exulta- 
tion the victories of the object of their unlawful rivalry and 
hatred. Whence this difference? Does it not lie in the 
jure dwino character of the Church, and in the awful signi- 
ficance and force of its authority ? 

During the Middle Age, it is commonly allowed, the 
principle of unity had still more absolute sway than in the 
Patristic period. The papacy then reigned in all its glory 
and wielded an unbounded influence, both in religion and 
politics. Ecclesiastical power was now more centralized, 
and instead of the decrees and decisions of councils, the 
edicts, decretals and bulls of the popes reigned supreme. 
Much may be said of the darkness and the superstitions of 
the age; of the ambition, the avarice, and the tyranny of 
the sovereign pontiffs ; of the ignorance and moral degra- 
dation of the people; of the corruption of religion and 
manners ; of the barbarity and brutality of society ; of the 
vices and scandals of the clergy ; and of many other evils 
and wrongs that characterize the period. Yet these very 
facts, which no historian would pretend to deny, are the 
surest criterion of the never failing power of the Church, 
and of its fundamental principle of absolute unity. What- 
ever may be our opinion of the papal hierarchy, and in 
whatever light we may choose to regard its influence gener- 
ally, it is clear beyond the shadow of a doubt that the au- 
thority of the Church, with its tremendous centralizing 
power and its powerful ecclesiastical organization, was the 
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only successful lever of Christian civilization during this 
commonly called “dark age” of our era. Political power 
* had,then no existence, or it was at the mercy of a lawless 
horde of barbarians. Instead of reposing on the strong 
arm of civil government, or resting under the panoply of 
Christian civilization, the Church was cast on her own re- 
sources, forced to take the power into her own hands, and 
to give laws and civilization to the world. The power of 
the Church every where awed the barbarians into obedi- 
ence, and gradually the chaotic mass was reduced to order 
and out of medieval barbarism came forth the glorious 
fabric of modern European civilization. Its spiritual con- 
quests are however also of the most extraordinary charac- 
ter, particularly as regards the outward extension of the 
domain and influence of Christianity. The missionaries of 
the cross carried the gospel to the north and westand found- 
ed its institutions in the heart of Europe, where Christian- 
ity has since held the most absolute sway and produced 
its noblest fruits. Italy, Spain, France, England, Ger- 
many and Scandinavia were all added to the confraternity 
of Christian powers, and became the very centre and source 
of the future history of the Church. The simple fact of the 
Christianization and civilization of the German nations, 
who have since played the most important part in the his- 
tory of the world and the Church, should be sufficient to 
screen this period from the wholesale charge of unmitiga- 
ted ignorance, corruption, and oppression. It was indeed 
inferior to that which preceded it, in social refinement, 
theological scholarship, and civil power; for the ruthless 
hand of barbarism saved neither the literary treasures of 
the Church, nor the arts and institutions of civilization. 
All was chaos and confusion, and society universally show- 
ed signs of complete social and political dissolution. 
Whence then came the power that brought this medley 
and chaotic mass, this bedlam of national and religious 
barbarisms into order, and gave it a new life and new en- 
ergy? There was no moral, centralizing and civilizing 
power sufficient for the work, save that of the Church and 
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her powerful arm. Her irresistible authority—her uncom- 
promising unity has no doubt done the work. She was 
the only souxce of law, order, learning and civilizgtion 
amid the widespread barbarism of the age; for she alone 
had a powerful organization, based on the impregnable 
principle and consciousness of absolute unity, and she 
alone was in possession of letters and religion. Her power, 
with all its real or supposed corruptions and abuses, was 
therefore the only hope of the age; still this constituted 
the only warrant of the gigantic undertakings and colossal 
productions in the sphere of missions, of art, of cultus, and 
of civilization. No apology is offered for any of its sins, 
its abuses, or its errors ; it is enough that justice should be 
done to its merits. 

Modern Protestantism makes no merit of outward eccle- 
siastical unity, at least in the absolute jure divino sense in 
which it was always taken by the Catholic Church. It 
boasts of a more free and more spiritual union which, 
while it binds together all true and orthodox Christians in 
the bonds of faith and Christian fellowship, makes wide 
room for individual private opinion, and for separate and 
mutually irresponsible denominational interests. Moving 
preéminently in the sphere of individual subjectivity and 
giving decided prominence to the spiritual idea of the 
Church, it is in constant danger of running out into open 
hostility to all objective ecclesiastical authority, and of 
making shipwreck at last on the shoals of complete. eccle- 
siastical disintegration. Considering its hyper-spiritualis- 
tic and hyper-critic dogmatizing habit which controls it to 
a feartul extent, we need not be surprised at its wholesale 
denunciations of medieval Catholicism, and all that savors 
of the same hightoned prelatical and hierachical character 
in the Patristic age, as a diabolical caricature simply of the 
true idea of Christian unity. We have nothing to do here 
with the question whether Protestantism is not a higher or 
better form of Christianity, than that from which it sprang; 
or whether it is not at least a necessary phase in the histo- 
ry of Christ’s kingdom in the earth, and has at least a neg- 
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ative mission in working out the great problem of its final 
consummation. But while we leave the reader to decide 
that. matter for himself, we desire to place the subject be- 
fore us in its true philosophico-historical light with a view 
simply to expose plainly the real cause of the failure of cer- 
tain measures and movements, gotten up for the purpose 
of ecclesiastical codperation and Christianity on Protestant 
ground. Itis however being well understood, by those who 
have made themselves acquainted with the spirit of history, 
that the social, political and religious wants of one particu- 
lar age are not just of the same sort with those of another, 
and that even the same age may necessarily have its own 
peculiar national and sectional institutions and peculiarities; 
and that much allowance must be made for faults and im- 
perfections all around. Accordingly it would be perfectly 
safe to predict that the rampant anti-popery and radical 
democratic anti-hierarchical fanaticism of the nineteenth 
century will, sooner or later, be obliged to lower its key- 
note considerably, when it comes to compare the merits of 
the present with those of Christian antiquity. Besides, 
the day may not be far distant when the principle of Pro- 
testantism will be put more severely to the test than it has 
ever been before, especially as regards its relation to the 
political, social and moral questions of the day. Thus far 
its centrifugal and atomistic tendencies have always been 
checked or controlled by social or political conservatism— 
by the arm of civil government, or the force of Christian 
civilization. In Europe it has had its powerful State es- 
tablishments ; and, in this country, though not in direct 
connection with the Government, it still rests under the 
shadow of a civilization, the fundamental principles of 
which are much older than itself, though these may have 
been modified and practically carried out to a more satis- 
factory extent. But take away now the political and so- 
cial bottom on which it rests ; destroy or nullify the power 
of civil government; let society run wild and introduce all 
the horrors of barbarism and of civil war; in a word, in- 
troduce a state of affairs similar to that which existed in 
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Europe after the breaking up of the Graeco-Romanic civili- 
zation of the Roman empire by the eruption of the north- 
ern barbarians, then it will be seen whether it will have 
strength enough, with the principle of private judgment 
at its bottom, to bring this chaotic and fermenting mass 
into order and to lay broad and deep the foundation of 
civil and religious prosperity. Circumstances do most 
emphatically alter cases, and it is not very likely at least 
that, under the above circumstances, any measures of reli- 
gious compromise or eclecticism, based on the principle of 
private judgment, would answer the purpose. Political 
economists know very well that popular government must 
rest on the moral and law-abiding sense of the masses, and 
that whenever this is wanting self-government must cease. 
It is, however, a notorious fact that, in continental Europe, 
especially in Germany, nothing prevents Protostantism 
from springing up into endless divisions and distractions 
but the authority and the power of the secular govern- 
ments. In the United States it would be somewhat of a 
riddle to tell around what standard it would rally, in case 
of the dissolution of the Union,* or the general breaking 


* A short time ago we had a conversation with an intelligent gentleman 
concerning the future prospects of our Government, who is no professor of 
religion and seemingly does not make much account of the Church in its prop- 
er sacramental sense; yet he knows how to appreciate its influence on the 
social and political interests of the country. He expressed bis fears in behalf 
of the American Union in view of the rising and still increasing fanatical 
sectionalism of the American people, and most positively declared that the 
Palpit was the only hope of our country ; “for,” said he, “‘if you ministers 
of the Gospel keep aloof from partisan sectional politics and use your influ- 
ence to allay the sectional jealousies of our people, the Union will be safe ; 
but ifthe Pulpit will become universally sectional, you will cause the disso- 
lution of the Union and drive us all into infidelity and civil war.” Such a 
confession, from such a man, came home to our mind with no ordinary force, 
not because the argument was at all new or strange. but because intelligent 
religious indifferentists are forced to acknowledge that the Church alone is 
able to carry our land safely through its impending social and political crisis. 
Yet when we look around and observe the blustering and vituperative spirit 
of many of our most popular American clergy, and the rampant sectional ra- 
tionalism of our American religious Press, we have abundant cause to enter- 
tain serious apprehensions as to whether this only source of safety will not 
fail in the end. If the foundations of sacramental ecclesiastical unity had 
not been so universally shaken and the sacred trust of the Pulpit had not 
been so extensively degraded into mere rostrum flippancy, there would indeed 
be no just cause for serious alarm; but just in proportion as our American 
Protestantism has been carried away from the sacred moorings of a churchly 
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up of the civil and social structure on which it rests. We 
do not say, let it be borne in mind, that it will ever be fore- 
ed, either on this or on the other side of the Atlantic, to 
settle this question practically—our hope and prayer is that 
God may in mercy prevent this fearful issue; yet may we 
not be permitted to inquire whether it would be equal to 
the task, provided such an issue should be forced upon 
it at last! It is the easiest matter in the world to dismiss 
this whole subject with a contemptuous sneer, and in the 
spirit of self-sufficiency to disavow all fears of any such 
disastrous results. Just so it is easy to boast of great 
heroism in time of peace ; but quite another matter it is to 
fight the actual battles of a bloody war. In Europe God 
only knows how soon the fearful struggle will commence ; 
and in America signs of decay and dissolution are palpa- 
ble in all directions. Time will show what will be. the 
issue. 

Yet our subject has decidedly .a religious significance. 
Ecclesiastical unity has much to do with the success of the 
Gospel. It is the mission of Christianity to unite and gov- 
ern the whole race, as well as to sanctify and save the in- 
dividual. The history of the three last centuries shows 
that religious schisms and distractions are not calculated to 
promote the success of the missionary operations of the 
Church, nor to give a proper churchly direction to Chris- 
tian charity, and to the intellectual development of society, 
although individual activity and liberality may be much 


faith is it ready to rely on an arm of flesh, and to carry us headlong into the 
whirlpool of social and political ruin. 

We have no fears as regards the final success of the Church ; for Christ is 
with her in spite of all the fanatical, heretical and schismatical aberrations 
that afflict her at the present day, and he will overrule even the wrath of man 
for good; yet it is as clearas the mid day sun that, before she can take 
proper and satisfactory care of all the intellectual, social and political inter- 
ests of our country and of the world, as it now stands, she must use less slang 
and ultra-radical dogmatism and more fervor and unction; before she can 
sit and rule Queen of the nations, she must come back, as an humble and 
modest bride, into holy wedlock with her glorified Bridegroom, and clothe 
herself with the pure garment of righteousness and sacramental unity.— 
Church or no Church is emphatically the question of the age, and American 
soil is the battle-ground on which the-solemn problem of its relation to the 
fuiure civil and religious liberties of our race is to be decided. 
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increased by them; forin thesphere of missions less progress 
has been made during thisthan durmg any previous period 
of time, of the same length; and charity, as well as science 
and education or intellectual culture, have, necessarily been 
given over, in a great measure, into the hands of the 
world. The fundamental evil of all sectism, is the want of 
the power of centralization; the conflict of capricious party 
interests neutralizes and destroys its influence, and pre- 
vents it from bringing it to bear in the same direction. 
Having no solid historical bottom to stand upon and no 
consistent and unwavering policy to control its efforts, it 
can never, in a positive and satisfactory way, settle the in- 
terests either of faith, or of civilization. The colossal pro- 
ductions of the Church during the Patristic and Medieval 
periods, in the form of dogma, government, cultus and 
art; its gigantic conquests in the form of missions and civili- 
zation, and more especially its astounding success in the 
creation of an unprecedented scheme of charity and human 
emancipation, could never have been the work of a sectari- 
an habit of mind. It was ecclesiastical unity and its cor- 
responding principle of authority that did the work.— 
The final consummation of the kingdom of God in earth is 
evidently near at hand. The signs of the times point to the 
speedy conversion of all the nations of the world. Yet 
how little is the Church, in its present distracted state, ca- 
pable of commanding the necessary force to bring the yet 
remaining gentile nations into the fold of Christ? Gigan- 
tic missionary undertakings, sustained by the most abun- 
dant means and resources, and equipped with all the neces- 
sary spiritual and ecclesiastical power, will be required to se- 
cure success. Hence unity and codperation at home are the 
only reliable guarantee of success abroad; for without these, 
though the means may be at hand, they must fail to pro- 
duce a satisfactory result for want of a policy that gives 
them positiveness and aim. And even at home, amid all 
the associations and hallowed influences of Christian in- 
stitutions, thoughts, manners and habits, the principle of 
sect and schism takes away the power from the Church 
to settle peaceably and satisfactorily the most important 
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doctrinal and social questions of the age. The temper- 
ance, or the slavery, or any other question, may tear 
it into pieces, if cireumstances are favorable and passion 
run sufficiently high, and divide it into irreconcilable sec- 
tional factions, with noue to rule over and to control 
them. It is, therefore, not a matter of surprise, that some 
deep feelings of dissatisfaction and of alarm should begin 
to heave the social bosom, and to grate upon the better 
feelings of the Christian world, and that a decided tendency 
toward objectivity and unity should make itselffelt. It is, 
however, at the same time being felt, that it is not likely 
that a satisfactory and abiding state of Christian or ecclesi- 
astical unity can be secured on the basis of mutual religious 
compromise, or on the principle of private judgment in its 
unlimited or unrestricted sense. Hence some fall back into 
the arms of Rome, while others are anxiously waiting for 
the special interference of Heaven, either by an extraordi- 
nary effusion of the Holy Spirit or the personal appearance 
of our glorified Lord. No matter, therefore, in which of 
these two directions the Church will move—both involve 
the giving up of the principle of private judgment and sub- 
mission to absolute ecclesiastical or divine authority ; and 
thus the movement is made to carry with it a jure divino 
force, which, say what we may, is the only reliable warrant 
of its final success. It is not for us to say what course the 
Church shall or will take ; we will leave that to God, and 
to history. But in view of all the philosophico-historical 
facts in the premises, a decided movement towards unity 
and authority is an absolute historical necessity of the age, 
and it will make itself felt in spite of all that may be said 
or done to the contrary. But though we can neither pre- 
vent it or bring it about, by our own wisdom and strength, 
let our prayers still be sent up to Him who sitteth upon 
the throne, for the unity and the glorification of the Church, 
that the kingdoms of the world may speedily become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, that all nations, and tongues, and 
kindreds, and powers, and principalities may unite in giv- 
ing glory to Him who ms and reigneth forever and ever. 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 1. E. G. 
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Ant. V.—ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM.* 

Max Duncker. Die Indier (Geschichte des Alterthums). II Band, Borlin, 
1853. 

Dr. George Weber. Die Arier am Indus (Allgemeine Weltgeschichte). I 
Band, Leipzig, 1857. 

Carl F. Koeppen. Die Religion des Buddha and ihre Entstehung Berlin, 
1857. 

It is a remarkable fact, that although India, with its early 
civilization and commerce, its sacred language and highly 
developed religious system, has exercised so great an in- 
fluence on the progress of other nations in Asia and Europe, 
the study of its history and literature, should, nevertheless, 
have been neglected so long, and that it is only the re- 
searches of the present day, which have begun to throw 
some light on this eminently interesting, but hitherto 
unknown subject. 

This, indeed, may be said likewise with regard to other re- 
gions of classical antiquity—for our time is decidedly the 
most enterprising and successful of eras, not only by the hep- 
py application of science to mechanics and arts, but by the 
most profound historical investigations which bring back 
by-gone ages to our astonished eye with a clearness of out- 
line and brilliancy of coloring of which our ancestors had 
no idea a century ago. 

Such have been the result of the excavations in Greece 
and Asia Minor which have enriched the museums of Eu- 
rope with valuable inscriptions and curiosities of art, while 
the ingenious discoveries of Young, Champollion, and 
Lepsius have triumphantly unravelled the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, that for thousands of years had remained 
a mystery to the most learned among Greeks and Romans 
and the fathers of the Church. Nor do we any longer 

* This article, in the form of an Address, was delivered before tho Facul- 


ty and Students of Franklin and Marshall College, at the opening of the 
Winter Term, January, 7, 1858. 
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study the history of Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes only from 
the tales of Herodotus, but from contemporary documents 
in the arrow-headed characters on the ruins of Persepolis 
through the ingenious interpretations of Col. Rawlinson 
and Prof. Westergaard. And the day may not be distant 
when the admirable Assyrian sculptures, with their numer- 
ous inscriptions from the palaces of Nineveh—now the orna- 
ment of the British museum in London—will add new and 
authentic commertaries to the sacred scriptures of the Old 
Testament. 

Yet our studies on Hindoostan are far more complete ; 
for they are not limited to the decyphering of some names 
and titles of Egyptian Pharaohs—nor do we pore over the 
sacred books of the Hindoos with the doubtful look with 
which we still glance at the mysterious arrow-heads on the 
marble slabs from the palace of Semiramis and Sardanapa- 
lus. An entire, immense literature in the noblest of lan- 
guages—the Sanscrit—lies before us; learned Brahmins 
can explain away every obscurity, and English, French or 
German translations, faithful and yet elegant, may now 
spare us the trouble and expense of visiting the Brahmin 
Seminary at Calcutta, or the phantastic Pagodas of Jug- 
gernauth. 

That India, with its population of more than two hun- 
dred millions of souls, is the most beautiful and fertile 
country in the world, is well known, and for a spirited and 
faithful description of it, we must refer to the delightful 
vulumes of Bishop Heber. We shall only state here, that 
the physical cause of the extraordinary serenity and splen- 
dor of the Indian sky—more transparent than our Ameri- 
can atmosphere—is there the same as that which in Greece 
and Italy makes the American traveler exclaim with rap- 
ture: “Truly this is Paradise on earth !” 

It is that India is protected on the north by the gigantic © 
ridge of the snow-covered Himalayah, the highest moun- 
tain-chain on the globe, which keeps back the northern 
blasts from the sunny plain of Bengal, in the same manner 
as Mount Blanc in the Alps secures a genial temperature 
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to the plains of Piedmont, and Mount Olympus, the cloud- 
capped foot-stool of Jove, guards that of Thessaly in Greece. 
And thus Hindoostan, being bordered on the west and east 
by mighty rivers, the Indus and Ganges, and on the south 
by the Indian Ocean, the regular tropical winds, called 
monsoons—sweeping in the rainy season from the sea north 
toward Himalayah, are in their turn stopped by this bar- 
rier of eternal glaciers and forced to discharge their genial 
rains on the intervening plains and table-lands, thus fertil- 
izing the rich soil beneath the powerful influence of a trop- 
ical sun. 

This at once accounts for the extraordinary variety and 
exuberant growth and brilliancy of the vegetation, and 
the strength and vivacity of animal life in India, which 
embraces the Flora and Fauna of all varieties of climate 
from the frozen cliffs of Iceland to the burning sands of Af- 
rica. 

And here we start the important question: To what 
race then belongs that immense population of Hindoos, the 
ancestors of savage Sepoys—“ those black demons in hu- 
man shape ”’—say the English, “who torture with fierce de- 
light and murder our gallant officers, their wives and chil- 
dren, and whom we now, by stern retribution, blow to 
atoms from the mouth of our cannon.” Were they aborigi- 
nal Malays from the islands of the Indian Ocean, related 
on the west to the Negro races of Africa, or eastward to 
the islanders of the Pacific and the more distant inhabitants 
of the American continent ? 

This question is now decided. Only the lowest cast of 
the Sudras and the out-lawed and wandering Chandalas 
were relics of the early native Malays. The higher and 

ing castes of the Hindoos, according to the sacred books 
of the Vedas, belonged tp the great Caucasian race, and it 
is since this important historical fact has been fully ascer- 
tained that the Hindoos, as well as the Persians, have ob- 
tained the modern appellation of an Indo-Germanic, or bet- 
ter still, an Indo-European race. Thus the Hindoos, like 
so many of their kindred tribes in Europe, appeared for 
the first time in India as conquerors. 
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With this great event, the settlement of Caucasian tribes 
on the banks of the Indus, breaks the early dawn of In- 
dian history. 

The warlike nomadic hordes inhabiting the high table- 
land Paropamisus, between the Caspian Sea and the Indus, 
began early to descend to the richer pastures on the south- 
ern plains. The western Iranian hordes took a south-wes- 
tern direction toward the Persian gulf and became ances- 
tors to the Medes and Persians, closely related by language 
and character to their north-Caucasian brethren, the Ger- 
mans and Sclavonians in Europe. The more eastern no- 
mades, on the contrary, who called themselves Aryans or 
Brave Warriors, crossed the river Indus and occupied the 
sandy, but well watered hill-country of Punjaub—the Land 
of Five Rivers—which afterwards was conquered by Alex- 
ander the Great and is now inhabited by the fanatic sec 
of the Seiks, the faithful subjects and allies of the British 
during the present mutiny in Bengal. 

Thus the western Iranians in Persia (Iran) were separated 
by the high ridge of Elvend from the Semite race of the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Chaldeans, Jews, Phenicians and 
Arabs on the west, and their eastern brethren, the Aryans, 
the present Hindoos, were by a dreary desert likewise sep- 
arated from the charming banks of the Ganges and the 
exuberant plain of Bengal, with its dark-colored aboriginal 
inhabitants of Malayan blood. 

Yet, the restless Aryans, a nation of the highest capaci- 
ty, did not long remain on the out-skirts of the desert. 
Some of the most beautiful songs in the Vedas describe 
their yearning after the fine pastures beyond the sands ; 
and soon, on the wings of victory, they swept along the 
base of Himalayah and pouncing upon the black faced bar- 
barians on the Ganges, they carried all before them and se- 
cured their conquests. ) 

After a protracted warfare of some centuries we find the 
Aryans extending their dominion eastward to the mouth 
of the Ganges on the distant bay of Bengal and south, 

9 
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across the hill-country of Decean into the beautiful penin- 
sula, now the centre of the British empire in India. 

The dusky native population was either exterminated 
with the sword or surrendered to the victorious Aryans ; 
others fled to the mountains where they strove to sustain 
their independence. It is at this period of Indian history 
that we discover the origin of the castes and a division of 
classes, similar to that of Sparta, at the time of the invasion 
of the Peloponnesus by the Dorians in the twelfth century 
before our Saviour. 

The chiefs, at the head of their soldiers, formed the caste 
of the Kshatrias, who, as feudal nobility, divided the land, 
but bowed humbly before the pure, abstemious Brahmins, 
the Beloved of Brahma, who as a mighty, well-organized 
priest-hood, held science, literature and religion, with its yet 
simple and innocent worship, in their powerful grasp—while 
they left agriculture, mechanical, and commercial pursuits 
to the third caste—the Vaisyas. And what then became of 
the poor natives, who, like the Helots of Sparta, lay howl- 
ing in the dust at the feet of their conquerors? They were 
permitted to live as a fourth disdained caste of the unhap- 
py darkies, the Sudras, the serfs and menials of their mas- 
ters. They were less persecuted, however, than the nu- 
merous bands of outlaws—Chandalas—who had sought re- 
fuge in the mountains, and as a poluted and abominable 
race were not even permitted to approach or touch any 
person of the higher castes. Many of these detested Chan- 
dalas are supposed to have fled from India, and entered 
Europe as wandering Gipsies, during the middle ages. 

The relation in which these four castes stood to one anoth- 
er is thus expressed by the Brahmins : that the priest had 
sprung from the head of the god Brahma, the warrior 
(Kshatria) from his breast, the citizen (Vaisya) from his 
hips, and the Sudra from his feet. 

Though the castes were separated by their peculiar privi- 
leges, their dress and religious observances, intermarriage 
between them could not be entirely prohibited. New sub- 
divisions of castes were, therefore, formed by the children 
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that sprung from those mixed connections, in the manner 
as the Parthenians of ancient Sparta, and the mulattoes 
and mestizoes of Spanish America. This likewise accounts 
for the greater number of seven or eight castes, into which 
the Greek historians of the Alexandrian era divide the In- 
dian nation. 

The Aryans or Inds, had now passed through their he- 
roic era, like the People of God, at the time of the conquest 
of Canaan, and almost during the same period; for their 
settlement on the plains of Hindoostan and the brilliant 
development of their government, language and literature 
embrace the entire space between Moses the Prophet and 
David, the king of Jerusalem—or from the fifteenth to the 
tenth century before our Saviour. 

Thus, on the beautiful banks of the Ganges the nomadic 
hordes from the Caucasus had now become a peaceful, 
agricultural people, divided into several flourishing states, 
under native princes, and protected by the ocean, the riv- 
ers, and the eternal snows of Himalayah against the inva- 
sions of their neighbors. Only one attack is recorded in 
those remote times, that of the Assyrian Queen, the great 
Semiramis, which, however, terminated with the entire 
overthrow of her myriads on the Indus, and secured the 
permanent independence of India—while the brisk com- 
merce on the coasts of the peninsula, called the land of 
Ophir in the Old Testament, (1 Kings 9: 28; 10: 11,) 
brought the Hindoos in friendly relatious te the Pheni- 
cians—the bold and enterprising Americans of antiquity. 

Europe lay still in a deep slumber, when India, the cra- 
die of Oriental civilization, was already in full possession 
of an original literature which flourished with a growth of 
blossoms and fruits in science and arts, similar to the fer- 
tility of its tropical soil. 

Different and highly cultivated were the languages spo- 
ken in India. Sanskrit was the sacred language of the 
Brahmins, and its alphabet of fifty-two letters was called 
the Deva Nagiry, or the writing of the gods. Its litera- 
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ture is one of the richest in the world, in almost every 
branch of theology, grammar, poetry and science, though 
it has now become defunct, like the classical languages of 
Greece and Rome. It can, however, still be recognized in 
the modern popular dialects of Cashmere—in the Bengalee 
and Hindostanee, in the same manner as we in the Italian 
and Spanish discover the roots of the Latin. 

The ancient dialect of the Hindoos in common life was 
the Prakrit, that is, the soft tongue, which was used in lyric 
and dramatic poetry and still exists in ten different idioms 
throughout India—while on the other hand, a third ancient 
tongue, the Paly of Malayan original, the native speech of 
the vanquished Sudras, continued to flourish in the penin- 
sula and became the sacred depository in which all the re- 
ligious books and extensive theological literature of the 
Buddhists were written afterward at the time of the great 
schism in the Indian Church. Thus we have three an- 
cient written languages in India, Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Paly. Of these the Sanskrit has the most surprising affin- 
ity to the European languages, and may almost be called 
identical with the Latin, Greek, German, Scandinavian 
and Sclavonian dialects, 

This sameness of vocabulary in thousands of roots, and 
of a grammar common to so many nations—extending 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean—evidently prove 
that they descend from one common source, now lost—or, 
that at a remote epoch, the people who spoke these kindred 
languages must have been connected by mutual ties of 
friendship and commercial intercourse of which we have 
no historical account, but which may be explained by the 
supposition that the nations of Europe originally emigrated 
from the western regions of Central Asia—and this per: 
fectly agrees with the traditions of our sacred Scriptures. 
The Sanskrit is a language both harmonious and grave, 
with a just proportion of consonants and vowels, rich in 
terms, free and flowing in its pronunciation, possessing 
numerous cases, conjugations, tenses and particles, and 
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may be compared to the most perfect and refined original 
tongues.* 

Yet though the Vedas, the Puranas and the entire the- 
ology of the Brahmins, are written in this noble language, 
its principal ornament and glory are the great Epic Poems 
of this period, which we may justly compare to the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer, or the celebrated Nibelungen 
Lied of the Germans. The first of these in eighteen can- 
toes and more than ten thousand verses, is the Mdha- 
Bératha, or the “Great War,” which celebrates a national 
event: the contest between two royal dynasties, the Kuree 
and Pandee, on the banks of the Jumna, about the posses- 
sion of the City of Elephants, Hastindpura, the present city 
of Delhi, into which are introduced numerous episodes 
connected with the early traditions of the Hindoos. 

The second poem is the Ramaydna, describing the Aryan 
conquest of the peninsula. The hero, the Indian ulysses 
of this lively and brilliant Odyssey, is the young and cun- 
ning Rama, king of Oude, whose tender and beautiful 
wife Sita had been carried off by a giant king residing in 
the island of Lanka, the present Ceylon. After many 
phantastic events Rama is vanquished by the robber and 


* As it may be proper to give an idea of the striking affinity of the San- 
skrit with the languages of Europe, and to prove how justly we call them 
Indo Germanic or Indo-European, we present here a few specimens of San- 
skrit roots. 

God isin Sanskrit Devas; in Persian and Russian Div; in Lithuanian 
Dievas ; in Greek Geos ; in Latin Deus. 

Man is in Sanskrit both Viras and Manava, which, of course, corresponds 
to the Latin Vir and our Anglo-Saxon Man. 

Woman is in Sanskrit Gani ; in Greek yuvn, yovaa; in Danish Kone, and in 
Old English Quean. 

Father is in Sanskrit Pitar ; in Persian Padar ; in Greek rarnp ; in Latin 
Pater, and so in all modern languages. 

Mother in Sanskrit is Matar ; Son is Sunnus ; Daughter is Duhitar ; Brother 
is Bratar ; Sister is Swasar; Daugther-in-law is Snusa; in Latin Nurus; in 
German Schnur; Brow is bru; nose, nasa; tooth, dantas; head, hk ; 
caput ; voice is vac ; sun, hailis, nos ; moon, masa; star, stara ; ea g9, 
yn; sea, mirah ; Latin mare; water, uda, véwp; fire, agnih ; Latin ignis; day, 
dyu and dina ; night, nisa, nakta; winter hima,xemwv; Latin, hiems; yoke, fuga; 
house, damas, doyos; milk, mleko; Danish, melk,etc. The same accordance we 
find in the afijectives, pronouns, numerals, verbs, particles and even in the 
construction of the syntax. Vide Manual of Comparative Philology by the 
Rev. W. B. Winning, M. A. Bedford. London: 1838. p. 52, et seqq. 
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takes refuge in the mountains of Deccan. There he forms 
an alliance with Hanuman, king of the monkeys, who with 
an army composed of myriads of apes, monkeys and 
baboons, throws a bridge across the sea from the mainland 
to the island of Ceylon. Thus supported, Rama kills the 
monster and, conquering the island, carries his beloved 
Sita back in triumph. 

The descriptions of battles, of love adventures, of man- 
ners and customs and of natural scenery in these poems are, 
as we have said, worthy of the brilliant inspirations of Ho- 
mer, whom they preceded by two centuries. For they 
were composed from ancient songs and traditions by the 
great Indian poets, Viasa, the author of Maha-Baratha and 
Walmiky, the still more favored writer of Ramayana, who 
both lived between the eleventh and tenth century before 
Christ. Yet the form in which these poems originally 
were written is very different from that which has come 
down to us, having early been subjected to many altera- 
tions and additions by the Brahmins, who introduced a new 
mythology and a more complicated philosophy, such as 
had become indispensable for them after the sweeping re- 
ligious reform of Buddha. This great reformer of India 
becomes now the subject of our investigation, and the as- 
tonishing results of the contest between two religious sys- 
tems is the great point in Indian history at which we aim. 

When we speak of the religion of the Hindoos, the read- 
er at once presents to his imagination the monstrous idols 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, that unholy trinity, with 
numerous limbs, hideous features and obscene emblems 
which to this day disfigure the gorgeous temples of India. 
But this is entirely wrong in a historical point of view. 
These latter excrescences of a wild superstition and corrupt 
taste were later, by the craft and imperiousness of the 
Brahmins, substituted for the purer and more spiritual 
worship of earlier times and may properly be likened to the 
extravagance and absurd doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Middle Ages, when compared with the pure 
and venerable dogmas of the Gospel. 
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Brahma, in Sanskrit, is of the neuter gender, and signi- 
fies prayer. It represented the spirit or soul of the world, as 
a spiritual being, throning high above the clouds and di- 
recting the affairs of man, not directly, but by means of 
powers delegated, to the luminous constellations of the fir- 
mament. The Hindoo religion of the sacred Vedas was, 
therefore, a Sabaism taken from the bosom of nature. 

Indra, the god of the glittering heavens, of the blue 
sky, the thunderer in the clouds, was the Jupiter optimus 
maximus of the Hindoo world, the greatest of their deities. 
Indra ruled the destinies of man, together with the myste- 
rious Varuna, the Uranos or Universe, with Savitra, the 
Sun, Mitra, the Moon, Rudra, the Storm-god, and Agnis, 
the Fire-god—all surrounded and attended by legions of 
light-winged, benevolent Asvini, the sun beam spirits of 
morning—who fought the battle for the protection of man 
against the false Vritra, the demon of darkness and his 
army of devils—a worship evidently called forth like that 
of Ormuzd and Ahriman in the religion of the Persians, to 
represent the good and evil principle, the noble virtues 
and the wicked desires, which combat for mastery in the 
human heart. 

To these pure and benign deities, twinkling from afar 
on the dark blue welkin, the pious Hindoo prostrated him- 
self on the bank of his sacred river and offered up without 
temples or idols, innocent libations from the fragrant milk 
of the Soma root, a shrub which he gathered during the 
moon-light nights on the slopes of the mountains. 

Yet soon a change came over the spirit of his dream ! 
It is an historical fact, that none of the northern nations, 
who by conquest occupy new lands in the soft and enerva- 
ting clime of the tropics, can long preserve the stern vir- 
tues and war-like prowess of the northmen. They become 
indolent, luxurious and uxorius. Such was the fate of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy, the Vandals in Africa, the Spaniards 
in Mexico, and two thousand years earlier that of the Ary- 
ansin India. The kings sought the recesses of their ser- 
raglio ;—the Kshatriya caste of the nobles reveled in their 
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castles, the Vaisiyas dosed in the forest-shade and left the 
tillage of their fields to the poor Sudra-slaves—only the ab- 
_8temious and crafty Brahmins, throwing slyly the net of 
superstition over the other castes, slowly gained influence. 
For in the same manner as the Roman Catholic priesthood 
put their hierarchic yoke on the neck of the prostrate 
Visigoths of Spain in the seventh century after Christ, so 
the caste of the Brahmins in the seventh era before our 
Saviour, rose to absolute power, and after a long but ineffec- 
tual resistance of the Kshatriyas, at last humbled, subdued, 
despoiled and almost annihilated, the warrior-caste of 
India, and behind the glittering pageantry of some puppet 
king, took the entire government of the Hindoo States 
into their own hands. <A feat which nearly at the same 
period of time was accomplished by the Memphian priest- 
king, Sethon, the Pharaoh of the twenty-sixth dynasty in 
Egypt. 

Thus we can account for the mysterious disappearance 
of the warrior-caste in India, which at the present day ex- 
ists only in the hill-country of Rashputana, among those 
proud Rashputies, who from time immemorial have defend- 
ed their castles, like the feudal barons of the middle ages, 
against the encroaching tyranny of the Brahmins and now 
as mercenary Sepoys against the English. 

The influence of the priest-government was soon felt. 
New superstitions, endless ceremonies and expensive sacri- 
fices, weighing heavily on the poor, were introduced, and 
the whole religious system fortified and straitened to such 
a degree that the enervated, bigotted and obedient Hindoo 
people were almost driven to despair by three of the most 
fearful Brahminian inventions. In the first place by the 
cruel separation of the castes, which now had become in- 
tolerable by the terrible penalties inflicted on the transgres- 
sors, and the fines which flowed into the temple-treasures 
of the Brahmins. 

Then, secondly, by the increase of absurd prohibitions 
of animal food, purifications, castigations and tortures of 
the body, and the introduction of a most rigid asceticism, 
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by which the penitent recluses or hermits had to leave 
their wealth and their wives to the tender care of the Brah- 
mins and themselves retire into the pathless depths of 
the forest and there eat roots and berries, or themselves get 
eaten by hungry tigers, as the only possible means of 
saving their soul through its speedy return into the bosom 
of Brahma—because the highest blessedness for man, ac- 
cording to the Hindoo idea, was the redemption of the soul 
from the circular course of death and regeneration. Yet 
it was this latter belief, the awful doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis, which made the Hindoo, in spite of a high civil- 
ization and of a delightful and fertile country, the most 
miserable creature on earth! This metempsychosis con- 
sisted in the fancy that the soul after death would, by a 
new birth, occupy the body of another man or animal, and 
thus the soul of an unhappy sinner be condemned for 
thousands and for millions of years, to pass on from one un- 
clean animal into another, before it could attain the purity 
of the Brahmin priest, and like him melt into the soul of 
Brahma. 

Nothing in the world did so much terrify the imagination 
of a devout Hindoo as the idea that, when he had incau- 
tiously eaten a‘beaf steak or drank a bottle of arrack, which 
in English signifies whiskey, his soul should then, after his 
death, be born again in the body of a grunting pig or rav- 
ing wolf, and retaining its human sensations and passions 
and howling with despair, should thus pass through every 
reptile, down to the carrion-worm, before it could again 
ascend through a Brahmin and enter Paradise. 

It was on account of this religious fanaticism, still pre- 
valent in India, that during the present mutiny of the 
Bengal army, no punishment inflicted on the high-caste 
Sepoy prisoners, would be considered more terrible than 
the washing up the blood of the murdered garrison at 
Cawnpore—a pollution which could only be atoned by the 
restless wandering of the tormented soul of the culprit for 
millions of years. Can any deception of fancy be more 
absurd? And yet it is the sternest truth, that it was this 
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awful superstition, together with the increased despotism 
of the vigilent and merciless inquisition of the Brahmins, 
that for nearly two centuries continued to stupify and op- 
press the lax and emasculated Hindoo nation—until the 
time was ripe and a rescuer appeared. This man was Budd- 
ha! The word Buddha is not a name, but a title or dig- 
nity—it signifes the Enlightened or Illuminated, like the 
Greek a or ged , 

His hae thal oan. ientemn, or Siddhartha, (fulfilling a 
desire), and being a member of the Sakya family he was 
afterwards generally called Sakya-Muni, or the Hermit of 
Sakya—and as he lived between the year 600 and 543 be- 
fore Christ, he was the contemporary of Cyrus, Croesus 
and Solon. 

His father was a king of the Sakya dynasty, who ruled 
over the small kingdom of Kapilavastu at the base of Him- 
alayah, in the present state of Oude. The young prince 
was trained to chivalrous exercises and gained the victo- 
ry over all his competitors, not only in the lists of warlike 
prowess, but in the higher acquirements of literature and 
philosophy. Being thus the handsomest and most ac- 
complished youth of his time, he married in. his sixteenth 
year, the charming Gopa, the daughter of Dandapanis, with 
whom he lived a merry life in his gorgeous palace embo- 
somed in delicious gardens.* Yet in the course of time 
Gautama became tired of this voluptuous life ; he began to 
feel satiety with the pleasures of the world and a divine 
voice seemed to remind him of his earlier existence in oth- 
er bodies and of the earnest attempts he formerly had made 
to obtain the dignity of a saint—a Buddha—who might 
rescue the soul of man from the intollerable pains of its 
wanderings. This glorious idea filled his soul and he be- 
came silent and thoughtful. The king, his father, did all 
he could to cheer up his son; he sent him fleet horses, 
brilliant armor and the most charming Bayaderas—but in 
vain. 


* The Buddhist traditions give him two more wives, Jasodhara and Ridags- 
skyes, and add that he increased the number of his female attendants to such 
an extent that his palaces in later times contained 84,000 concubines and 
slaves. The chronicles of his life are full of absurdities as glaring as this. 
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One day when the prince took a ride to his garden-house, 
Lumbini, he saw an old man, with a bald head and wrin- 
kled face, tottering along the road. Astonished, he asked 
his squire what this was? Why? said the latter, ’tis an 
old man who is going to die. And is this, said Prince 
Saky4-Muni, the lot of all men thus to crawl away into the 
grave—of what use then are wealth and pleasure, when I 
am subject to the laws ofold age and death? He returned 
deeply moved, and when, in two subsequent excursions, 
he met a leprous wretch covered with ulcers, and then be- 
held in a ditch a mouldering corpse, swarming with worms 
—his resolution was taken at once:—to quit the vanities of 
the world and to discover an infallible remedy for the salva- 
tion of the soul from death and regeneration. 

At the mid-night hour he enters the serraglio; he whispers 
an eternal farewell to his sleeping ladies, embraces his beau- 
tiful son, Rahula, and escaping from the palace by a postern 
door, he mounts his favorite horse, Kantéka, and, followed 
by his squires, gallops full speed to the wilderness. In his 
enthusiasm he fancies himself accompanied by myriads of 
rejoicing angels ; he hears the harmonious music of the 
spheres on high, while showers of flowers spread fragrance 
around, and his course is directed by the blazing fires of 
the mountain-tops. Having arrived in the desert, on the 
banks of the river Anumanam—now a sacred place of pil- 
grimage for thousands of Buddhist palmers, who every 
year gather in the magnificent Stupa, or temple, afterward 
built to the memory of the reformer—he doffs his princely 
dress, covers his shoulders with the yellow garment of the 
penitent, sends back his horse and attendants and hides 
himself for seven days in the thickest foliage of the forest. 
There he makes his vow of abstinence and poverty, and 
like a beggar, with an earthen pot in his hand, he wanders 
down to Magadha—the present Patna—on the Ganges, . 
where he enters the College of the Brahmins, listens to 
their most distinguished teachers, studies the sacred Vedas, 
penetrates into the mysteries of Brahminian theology—yet 
all in vain; the light of truth does not flash on his mind. 
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With five of his disciples he again flies the abodes of man, 
and after the most awful fasting and penance, during which 
he is abandoned by his pupils, and his body becomes shriv- 
elled to a skeleton, he tottering ascends the Himalayah and 
sits down under the celebrated fig or banana tree—the 
throne of revelation, at Buddhimanda, with the stern reso- 
lution not to rise before he has become a Buddha. 

Night is closing. Mara, the god of Love, Sin and Death, 
now tempts the saint with terrible visions. At the sound of 
his trumpet a hundred thousand myriads of lions, tigers 
and one hundred and fifty miles high elephants rush upon 
him, the snowy peaks of Himalayah curb over him as if to 
crush him—the beautiful daughters of Mara skirt and flirt 
around him—but Budda remains firm ; he exclaims: “ Your 
body is a bubble.” He envelops his head in his yellow 
mantle and lo! he beholds all the cireuamambulating worlds; 
his former regenerations rise up before him, and he pene- 
trates the entire concatenation of the successive causes of 
existence and their negation. He has caught the nirvana— 
he is possessed of the highest wisdom and rises—a Buddha. 
It is morn; the sun appears in its splendor; the immense 
plain of Hindoostan lies sleeping at his feet ; he feels refresh- 
ed with faith and hope, and descends to the Ganges near 
Benares. 

Such is the tradition. Surrounded by disciples he then 
continues for forty-five years that wandering life of praying, 
preaching and teaching to old and young, to high and 
low, the pure and impure, which effects one of the most 
astonishing revolutions in the history of mankind—puts a 
stop to the progress of grasping Brahminian despotism— 
and builds up the foundations of a new Church, that at this 
very moment claims one third of all mankind, or three 
hundred and sixty millions of worshippers, in India beyond 
the Ganges, in China, Tibet, Mongolia, Japan, and the 
Indian Islands. 

This is an interesting fact; and the question rises : 
Wherein then consists the Nirvana, the leading principle of 
Buddha—by what simple and easily understood reforms 
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could he draw around him the multitude, the millions of 
common people—and in what manner could the Buddhis- 
tic Church, centuries after the death of the reformer, take 
such a form, that the first Portuguese, who with Vasco de 
Gama, entered the Buddhistic temple at Callicut, were 
struck with awe and veneration, and knelt down, believing 
that they beheld before the altar Catholic priests officiating 
at the mass and administering the sacrament, while the 
clouds of fragrant incense and the pealing chant of the un- 
seen choir, wrapped their souls in the ecstacy of Christian 
repentance. 

The explanation, however, is somewhat difficult. All 
nations under a burning sky, seek the shade of the forest 
and consider as the greatest enjoyment, that dolce far niente 
of silent meditation or repose, which we North Americans 
reject as unworthy of active, intelligent and laborious Re- 
publicans. Now, the Nirvana of Buddha signifies state 
of know nothing. Yet it is not only intended to express 
that happy state of mind when it is freed from desire or 
passion and the pains or crimes they engender—and the 
heart clings as lightly to the futile things of the world “as 
the dew-drop to the lotus-leaf.”” Buddha goes a step far- 
ther: he demands that the soul, in order to escape regen- 
eration, must renounce every sensation, destroy every 
meditative principle and thus become extinguished and 
fall back into the nothing from which it arose ; like the 
lamp that goes out when the oil is exhausted—“ for,” said 
Buddha, who rejected Brahma as the ruling spirit of the 
world and the entire religious system of the Brahmins— 
“from the void, from nothing, springs forth the countless 
multitudes of worlds, one after another, and they vanish 
again like the water-bubbles in the swamp.” But how the 
actual world could take rise from the infinite vacuum— 
‘“‘that,”’ said he, “is inscrutable to human perception.” 

Thus then the Hindoo philosopher, with Oriental scepti- 
cism, rejected the Almighty God as Creator of the universe; 
on divine revelation had flashed on his mind to open his eye 
to the mysterious working of the spiritual on the material 
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world. Such a belief might satisfy a sainted hermit of 
Hindoostan : the majority of poor, unhappy mankind de- 
mand a God as protector and saviour—and we shall soon 
see how this want was supplied afterward in the Buddhis- 
tic Church. For it can easily be imagined that that place 
in the heart of the millions was awarded to Buddha him- 
self—in the same manner as Odin, the great prophet of the 
Northmen, after his death, became himself in the religious 
enthusiasm of the Danes, that All-father, whom he, while 
living, had taught them to love and worship as the Creator 
and Father of the universe. 

This extinction of the soul, without resurrection—this 
non-existence is the Nirvana. It differs from the belief of 
the Brahmins, that the soul duly purified should sink into 
the bosom of Brahma—and from that of all the generous 
and enlightened nations, both ancient and modern, who 
have found their happiness in the immortality of the soul in 
a future paradise of another world. Nay, the Egyptians, 
according to Diodorus, looked upon life itself only as the 
journey of a day and considered their homestead merely as 
an inn, whence after a short sojourn, they would pass into 
the magnificent dwellings of eternal life. 

The oppressed and timid Hindoo, on the contrary, asked 
only for oblivion and death as a term of existence, and 
Buddha offered him in his Nirvana an eternal sleep with- 
out resurrection: 

Yet, if the reformer had only taught this and had limit- 
ed his promise to the future reward for a quiet, joyless and 
celibatarian life in the yellow vestment of the mendicant, 
his footsteps would have been followed by none but the 
starved and crazy hermits of the wilderness. Buddha only 
commenced his reform by preaching against the metem- 
psychosis of the Brahmins, in the same manner as the great 
Saxon rose against the indulgences of the Pope. But as 
his eloquent admonitions attracted the listeners, as his pop- 
ularity increased and the multitude of all castes crowded 
around him, he relaxed in his austerity ; he extended his 
views, denounced the entire superstitous worship of the 
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Brahmins, the castigation and voluntary tortures of the 
body, and though he still recognized the political existence 
of the castes, yet socially he declared all men, of whatev- 
er caste or birth or training, as equally worthy, by love and 
justice toward their neighbors and a virtuous life, to obtain 
the precious reward of the Nirvana. ~ 

He became thus the champion of religious liberty and 
social equality—a great republican reformer who dared to 
preach the perfect equality of all mankind and the social in- 
dependence of the castes, in spite of the menaces of the most 
powerful and arrogant priesthood in the world. The gen- 
eral tenure of his innocent life remind us forcibly of that 
of our Saviour. Like Jesus he held his discourses to the 
people in the open street and the market-place; he spoke 
in the Paly language, the vernacular tongue of the poor 
and oppressed, while the proud and boastful Brahmins 
gloried in their sacred Sanskrit and looked down with dis- 

_ dain and disgust on the Sudras and Chandalas, as the hyp- 
ocrite Scribes and Pharisees on the Publicans and Sinners 
of the New Testament.* 

And can we now wonder that people of all classes and 
castes, age or sex, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Sudras, Chandalas, 
nay, the haughty Brahmins themselves, rich and poor, 
learned and know: nothings, hurried to meet him, to listen 
to his words, and seek instruction and consolation. His 
fame extended from the Indus and Ganges to the farthest 
promontories of the peninsula, and even at the present day 
the principal seat of the Buddhistic religion and learning 
isin the splendid temple at Kandy in the island of Ceylon. 
One kingdom was converted to the new faith after the oth- 
er, and Buddha Sakya-Muni was received in triumph in 
his native city of Kapilavastu, twelve years after his depar- 
ture. His father, the king, his own son, and the whole 


* srinands, the most beloved of the disciples of Buddha after an arduous 
in the Se ae at a well and asks for a 
“ How can I ap she, “‘Iam a Chandala girl.” 
Ananda answers: “* My sister, I do not ask thee about thy caste, nor 
: I beg thee to give me some water to drink, if thou canst do 
again reminds us of that equally beautiful one of our Saviour 
woman st tne well of Jacob near Sichem. The Gipsey 
the most ardent pupils of Buddha. 
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family accepted the faith, put on the yellow gown and built 
a vihara or religious meeting house in the neighboring 
palm-grove. 

Yet a terrible disaster was already looming afar. While 
Buddha, in old age, is teaching the multitude in the garden, 
Kapilavastu is suddenly attacked and totally destroyed by 
Virudhika, a neighboring king, with whom the Sakya dy- 
nasty had long been at feud. Buddha himself had in vain 
attempted to bring about a reconciliation and divert that re- 
vengeful prince from his bloody enterprize. Thus the ven- 
erable old man, already staggering on the brink of the grave, 
becomes an impotent eye-witness to the general massacre of 
his race ; he beholds the conflagration of his native-place, 
and hears with agony the groans of the murdered citizens, 
without being able to raise his withered arm in their de- 
fence. After the sack and the withdrawal of the hostile 
army, poor Buddha, during the dark night, enters the city, 
now silent after the din of battle, and through desolate 
streets, filled with corpses, he visits the still smoking 
ruins of the palace and by the twinkling glimmer of the 
stars he beholds the awful sight of murdered and disfigur- 
ed maidens and children; some still breathing he presses 
them in his arms and laying his hand on their forehead he 
blesses them, with the promise of the all-healing Nirvana. 

Immense heaps of ruins, overgrown by forest, now cov- 
er the site of Kapilavastu. 

Buddha was eighty years old when he felt the approach 
of death, while preaching at Kusinagara in the land of the 
Mallians near the Indus. He assembled his disciples 
around his couch and died in the arms of Ananda, with 
these words : “ Transitory things are perishable, therefore, 
without delay, qualify yourselves for the Nirvana.” Thus 
ended Buddha, without revival, in the year 543 before our 
Saviour, the same in which Pisistratus, the tygant, in exile 
was plotting against the democracy of Athens and the be- 
nevolent Servius Tullius was building up the constitution 
and the walls of Rome. 

His funeral was magnificent; eight kings surrounded 
the fire-pile, and divided his ashes, which were deposited 
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in eight high stupas or towers, afterward the place of pil- 
grimage for milliqgps of Buddhists—nay his relics were, 
after two centuries, sent all over the Indian world. For 
the veneration of the Saint was continually on the increase, 
and the influence of his doctrines almost past belief. 

Thousands of stupas, temples and sanctuaries, in all the 
splendor of oriental architecture, rose on every site where he 
had dwelt and preached. Hermits, in direct pursuance of 
the Nirvana, peopled the forests and the clefts of the moun- 
tains; convents and monasteries became the centre of pie- 
ty, hospitals for the sick and places of shelter and refresh- 
ment for the poor and the pilgrim. Zealous missionaries 
carried the soothing balm of the Nirvana beyond the fron- 
tiers of India; while the devout disciples of the Saint 
formed themselves into orders of ecclesiastics, who admin- 
istered instruction, heard confession, and granted indul- 
gence, pardon and benediction. A few years later numer- 
ously attended Synods laid down the canons, capitulars 
and liturgy for this gigantic Church, which, by the venera- 
tion of saints and reliques, by its sculptured and painted 
images, by missal and mass, confession and baptism, by 
shaven crowns and monkish cowls, coral chants and in- 
spiring music, incense, beads and bells, processions and 
countless ceremonies, presents a very striking outward 
semblance to the Roman Catholic Church of the middle 
ages. 

Yet the important reform of the Buddhistic Synods con- 
sisted in the recognition of the vast multitude of Brahmin- 
ian gods, who, in order to please the people, were again 
restored to their seats in heaven and on earth; but only as 
subordinary spiritual powers, forming, as it were, the splen- 
did court and cabinet of Buddha worshipped as the emana- 
tion of Divine Wisdom and the Restorer of Hindoo liberty. 

It can not be denied, that the doctrine of Buddhism, at 
its first appearance, developed a high moral power and a 
deep sympathy with human suffering, in opposition to the 

torpor and cold disdain of the Brahminian law ;—that it laid 
the foundation of a more liberal polity of love and charity 
10 
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toward man, and a purer morality for conduct through life. 

It is true, likewise, that the religion gf Buddha conferred 
a benefit on the nomadie raees of Central Asia, on the 
Mongols, Thibetans and Chinese, among whom it was in- 
troduced some centuries later and who by its mild and hu- 
mane principles were led forward on the path of civiliza- 
tion. 

It gave, moreover, a new start to the sculpture and ar- 
chitecture of the Hindoos, those arts in which they by far 
excelled all the oriental nations. The statues of Buddha 
soon became the objects of tender veneration for his enthu- 
siastic followers. They represent him as a man of great 
personal beauty, seated in meditation, or standing holding 
forth his hand in attitude of benediction. 

And shall we now say a word of the wonders of Indian 
architecture, of those immense rock-temples of Ellora, 
Carli, and Bombay, built in the most pompous Gothic style 
of our Christian cathedrals—like Westminster Abbey, in 
London—with hundreds of excavated chapels, grottoes and 
cells for hermits, extending for miles through the most ro- 
mantic of valleys. The numberless sculptures and friezes, 
representing events or traditions from the life and wander- 
ings of Buddha, the elegant columns and arches, apparent- 
ly suspended high in the air, display every where the most 
astonishing refinement and taste, united to labor incon- 
ceivable. 

From these rock-temples, the laborious work of ages, we 
see the Buddhistic art pass on to those splendid Pagodas or 
Bhagarties: that is sacred dwellings—in the form of pyramids 
or cupolas arising in the azure sky of Hindoostan, adorned 
with colleges, convents, and artificial lakes, all embosomed 
in the paradisial gardens of a tropical vegetation. 


And yet, in spite of all this, Buddhism was not a reli- 
gion whieh could, by its internal strength and i eg 


tor and Father of the universe, and amid the dim and 
cloudy visions of Buddhistic philosophy—with none of the 
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ennobling and elevating influences of a revelation to di- 
rect and control—what wonder that it should seek refuge 
in the after-promptings of a phantastic superstition in the 
wild worship of Buddha, the teacher himself as a Dalai 
Lama, sitting on the altar in the great temple of Laksa 
as an incarnation of the deity in the human form. 

And then by making the Nirvana—the non-existence 
and the flight from life and its cares the highest aim of 
existence—it banished the human mind into a narrow 
sphere and led it entirely astray from the reality of practi- 
cal life and from the noble exertions to understand the 
world and victoriously to conquer it.” 

While Buddhism only attempted to develop the passive 
virtues of timidly suffering mankind, it stopped, it prohib- 
ited the active energy of a more spiritual cultivation—for 
even in its most flourishing period, its literatire, volumin- 
ous as it is, has produced nothing but the records of dark 
and world-disdaining doctrines. 

And when we look at the result, it has withered to a 


bony skeleton, its worship has become a confusion of emp- 
ty, outward ceremonies—without faith, without piety and 
mental elevation—while an imperious, ignorant clergy of 
Lamas, high and low, keep the nations of Central Asia 
enchained and buried in torpor and stupidity. 


We have attempted this sketch on the origin of the reli- 
gion of Buddha with the view of its serving as an intro- 
duction to a future article, in which we intend to deline- 
ate the leading doctrines of Buddhism, and give an outline 
of the interesting history of that Church during its fierce 
contest with that of the Brahmins, the final cruel expul- 
sion of the followers of Buddha from India, in the second 
century of the Christian era, their attempted settlement in 
Thibet and Mongolia, in opposition to the ancient Shaman- 
ism of those regions, their final successful installation of 
the Dalai Lama and the victorious extension of reformed 
Buddhism to China and Japan. 

_ Franklin and Marshall College. A. L. EK. 
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Ant. VL.—BUTLER’S ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy, by William Archer Butler, 
M. A. Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
Edited from the Author’s MSS with Notes, by Wm. Hepworth Thompson, 
M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. In 2 Vols. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 


1857. 
William Archer Butler was the first occupant of the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in Trinity College, Dublin ; the chair 
having been founded by Dr. Lloyd, the Provost, in 1837. 
“This honorable distinction must have been conferred upon 
him before he had completed his twenty-sixth year; and 
it would seem that he entered without delay upon the du- 
ties of his office, which he retained until his premature 
- death, which took place in 1848.” Mr. Butler cherished 
the design of writing a complete history of Philosophy, a 
design, however, which, it appears was never carried out. 
For in 1842, when engaged on his Ethical Lectures, we 
find that he had ceased to write his Lectures in extenso ; and 
there is no evidence that he resumed the custom subse- 
quently. A large pile of papers has come into the hands 
of the Editor, containing ample materials for additional 
structures, and furnishing striking evidence of the Author's 
varied and profound erudition ; but the connected history 
comtnitted to writing does not come down to a later period 
than to that of Aristotle. From these circumstances it is 
to be inferred that the Lectures composing these two vol- 
umes, now for the first time submitted to the public, were 
prepared before the author had completed his thirtieth 
year. 

The work opens with an Introductory Series on the 
Science of Mind, its methods, its superiority to other 
Sciences, and its disciplinary value. 

Then come four complete Series of Lectures on Ancient 
Philosophy. The First Series devotes one Lecture to a 
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review of the Histories of Philosophy; one to a discussion 
of the definitions of Philosophy; and one to a rapid survey 
of the nature and characteristics of the Indian Philosophies. 
From these the Author proceeds to Greek Philosophy ; 
discusses its origin, characteristics and stages of develop- 
ment; and, beginning with Thales of Miletus, the founder 
of the Ionie School, (640-550 B. C.) sketches a brief, but 
lucid and discriminating, outline of the varying Systems as 
they followed each other in rapid succession, until the time 
of Socrates (469-399 B. C.). The Second Series resumes 
the philosophy of Socrates ; pursues the history of its con- 
trary developments ; then enquires into the nature of the 
Cynic and Cyrenaic systems; and from the consideration 
of these, passes to a minute, thorough and full examina- 
tion of the profound system of Plato. The Life (429-347 
B. C.) and Writings of Plato ; the Platonic Dialogues ; the 
Philosophy of Plato as a whole; the Dialectic, and the Ideal 
Theory of Plato, oceupy the remainder of the Second Se- 
ries. The whole of the Third and Fourth Series are occu- 
pied with a critical analysis of Platonic Philosophy ; the 
one Series unfolding the Physics, the Psychology and the 
Ethics of Plato ; the other, tracing the progress of Platonic 
thinking in the diverging Schools which originated in it— 
the Academy, and the Neo-Platonists. The second vol- 
ume concludes with an unfinished Series, consisting of 
three Lectures, on the Psychology of Aristotle. 

Of these six Series, the first is the least valuable, a fact 
of which no one can be more sensible than the learned 
Editor himself. “The Introductory Series,” he says in 
his Preface, “were evidently hastily composed.” “ Their 
rhetorical pomp of style, a meaning not always definite in 
itself, and frequently obscured by the very excess of illus- 
tration, the frequent repetition, and above alla certain 
vacillation of judgment on speculative questions, are faults 
which must strike the intelligent reader, and which would, 
I am persuaded, have been acknowledged by the accom- 
plished Professor himself.” On the other hand, after as care- 
ful an examination as time would permit, we can also freely 
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concur with the Editor in his opinion of the superior mer- 
its of the Lectures on Plato and the Platonists, which oc- 
cupy a part of the Second, and the wholg of the Third and 
Fourth Series. These constitute the most valuable por- 
tion ofthe work. They may be regarded as an original 
and independent contribution to our knowledge of the 
great master of ancient philosophers ; especially those on 
the Dialectic and Physics of Plato, which are a more accu- 
rate, full and popular exposition of his system than any work 
in the English language of which we have any knowledge. 

Here we find the chief merit of this work. Though 
availing himself, as was most just and necessary, of the aid 
afforded by the best German works on the history of phi- 
losophy, to which the Author makes frequent allusion, he 
was, nevertheless, not satisfied with merely studying the pro- 
found researches of others; but seems also to have gone 
directly to the original sources themselves, and traced the 
processes of thought each under its various phases, as these 
were embodied by the leading thinker of Pagan antiquity 
in his own rich and expressive language. This is not true 
indeed of every part of the whole work ; nor may it be true 
even of his review of all the less important systems of 
Greek philosophy ; but it is undoubtedly true of the Lec- 
tures on Plato and the Platonists, of which the Author 
speaks, as “the result of patient and conscientious exami- 
nation of the original documents.” The second volume 
particularly will therefore be found to be a rich and inter- 
esting source of historical knowledge for the student of 
philosophy. 

What the Author’s own philosophical system was it is 
somewhat difficult precisely to determine. The Introduc- 
tory Series, which throw more light than any others upon 
his stand-point, were unfortunately written first, when his 
mind and opinions had not been fully matured. As the 
Lecturer advances it is very easy to discover the maturing 
process. Thought is more logically arranged and more 
clearly expressed ; the language is divested of redundancies 
and repetitions, is less burdened with an excess of illustra- 
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tion, and becomes more perspicuous, accurate and consist- 
ent. And judging from the accuracy of conception, the 
acuteness of judgment and the broad grasp of mind which 
distinguish some portions of the subsequent Series, we 
can not but come to the conclusion, that, had the lamented 
Author lived to edit his work himself, he would have sub- 
jected the Introductory Lectures to a careful revision, if not 
to entire reproduction. ‘There is no remedy, however. 
We must form our judgment of the Author's system of 
philosophical thinking, if we would form any judgment at 
all, from his work as it lies before us. 

There is an evident want of a positive and settled judg- 
ment as to what Philosophy is. Is it the science of Mind 
only, as distinguished from matter? Is it the scientific 
knowledge of being in general, comprehending both mind 
and matter? Is it merely the knowledge and classification 
of phenomena—of the phenomena of mind, or of the phe- 
nomena of mind and matter? Or, is it the scientific 
knowledge of Real Existence, that is, of the essential na- 
ture of things, in distinction from the knowledge of phe- 
nomena only? Does philosophy comprehend a scientific 
view of the relative, or of the absolute, or of both? To 
these questions we do not find a satisfactory and consistent 
answer. Sometimes Prof. Butler must be understood as 
epeaking from one, and at others, from another point of ob- 
servation. Sometimes philosophy certainly means the 
science of Mind only, and at others, it just as certainly takes 
a much wider range. We do not meet with a clear state- 
ment of the nature of Philosophy, in the light of which all 
portions of the discussion are consistent and intelligible ; 
nor does the character of the discussion indicate a well- 
defined assumption, as to the nature of philosophy, which 
the Author holds firmly in his own mind, though it is not 
formally expressed. Hence the absence of entire consist- 
ency to which we have referred, and which the Editor calle 
“a certain vacillation of judgment on speculative ques- 
tions.” 

But we do not wish to do injustice to the memory of 
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Professor Butler. We do not wish to detract from his 
large attainments and marked ability as a profound think- 
er, nor from the great merits of his posthumous work as a 
history of ancient philosophy. It is not difficult to account 
for vacillation of judgment on metaphysical subjects in a 
young man of twenty-six. From the knowledge we have 
of his educational history, we infer that his thinking was 
first cast in the mould of Scotch or English philosophy. 
Then, led to study German systems, German histories of 
philosophy, and the ancient Greek systems, especially the 
broad and magnificent sweep of thought that lay under his 
eager eye in the genial works of Plato, he was brought into 
living contact with another and a conflicting habit of mind. 
The great Scotch thinkers, Reid, Stewart, Brown, and 
others, imparted somewhat of their outward, mechanical 
and realistic tendencies to his method of thought. The 
continental philosophers, on the other hand, especially 
those of Germany, touched and educed the intuitional 
powers of the reason. Addressing these, they communi- 
cated to his mind somewhat of, what we may call, their 
_ inwardness, and authenticated to his consciousness the in- 
ternal and essential nature of things as a proper object of 
reflection and of scientific knowledge. Feeling both the 
truth and the error, or the claims and the deficiencies, of the 
prevailing characteristics of the Scotch method of thinking 
and of the prevailing characteristics of the German meth- 
od of thinking ; of the realistic and idealistic tendencies of 
philosophy ; of the sensational and the transcendental ax- 
ioms of the human reason ; his strong mind was naturally 
put into a state of conflict, in which he struggled to gain a 
position that would reconcile, and do justice to, different 
axiomatic truths underlying opposing systems, and at the 
same time eliminate the errors, and erroneous tendencies, 
which these opposing systems of philosophy incorporated. 
And it is not derogatory to the talents of a man of twenty- 
six or thirty, learned, profound and brilliant though he be, 
to say that he did not attain to such a solution of this diffi- 
cult problem as could give entire consistency and harmony 
to his. metaphysical disquisitions. 
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Taking this view of Professor Butler’s status in philoso- 
phy, we may understand how naturally it would be for 
him to go beyond the assumed limits of knowledge as held 
by the Scotch or English metaphysicians, and launch upon 
what is regarded as the foggy and bewildering ocean of 
transcendentalism, whilst at the same time he retained 
some peculiarities which are distinctive of the School whose 
restraints his swelling spirit was impelled to thrust aside. 

We find accordingly a distinct avowal of the Science of 
Real Existence in contradistinction from the knowledge of 
phenomena only. Take the following passage : 


“ There is, Gentlemen, a region which lies beyond the scope 
of the popular metaphysic of our age and country, a region upon 
which the heavy clouds of scholastic and mystical theology 
have indeed long been suffered to rest, and whose substantial 
existence, confounded to the common eye with the mist that 
encompassed it, has at last been almost rejected in rejecting 
them. I refer to that profound, perhaps abstruse, certainly 
most important, department of speculation, which is devoted 
to investigating the objective reality of our knowledge, and the 
inferences as to real and independent existences which can be 
concluded from the constitution and principles of our intellec- 
tual being. Sucha branch of study—the second great division 
of the system of metaphysical inquiry which I propose to you 
—would include these important topics : the independent reality 
of material substance, the reality and value of abstract truth, 
the absolute nature of time and space, and, above all, the real 
eternal and necessary existence and attributes of that great 
animating principle of all things which antiquity, by a noble 
and just analogy, entitled the soul of the universe, and whom 
it is given us,—while by the force of irresistible convictions of 
his Deity we can place him un the throne of the universe,— 
by the revelation of his assumed Humanity, to welcome to the 
almost nobler throne of the heart. All these considerations are 
of the kind which have been termed a priori reasonings, that 
is, reasonings which conclude the reality of certain existences 
from notions and convictions shown to be inseparable from our 
intellectual nature, as distinguished from conclusions obtained 
by the aid of experience and analogy.” (Vol. I, p. 52.) 
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Here is a modest, but decided and bold, dissent from the 
chief authorities of the Scottish School in later times, who 
“not only neglect this high metaphysic of absolute truth, 
but deny its legitimate existence ”—a dissent from his first 
masters in these studies which he acknowledges with hu- 
mility; but his apprehension of the importance of the 
Science of Real Existence, he tells us, was among the 
“earliest convictions” of his mind, and has not diminished 
with its growth. 

But, whilst Professor Butler vindicates, without hesita- 
tion, the certain knowledge of realities which lie beyond 
the range of experience, and thus departs very widely from 
his Scottish contemporaries who reject every species of in- 
vestigation which can not be reduced to the forms of the 
Baconian logic, and tolerate no metaphysical science but 
that which has been denominated the Inductive Philoso- 
phy of the human mind, we are constrained to say, if we 
interpret his language correctly, that he fails to grasp the 
full import of the Science of Real Existence. This appears 
from his “ two-fold distribution of Universal Metaphysics 
into the Philosophy of the mind properly so called, and the 
Science of Real Existence ;” a distribution or division of 
Universal Metaphysics that is not valid. The certain 
knowledge of existences in distinction from the certain 
knowledge of phenomena, is not the science of the essence 
of things ir distinction from the Science of Mind. Ontol- 
ogy and Psychology are not opposites; but ontology and 
phenomenology. Ontology includes psychology. The 
real existence, accordingly, is not merely that which lies be- 
yond the perception of the sense, nor the essential nature 
of things other than the mind. Real existence is the gen- 
eral and essential nature of any and all the objects upon 
which the human reason thinks, whether these objects be- 
long to the world of matter or to the world of mind, or the 
object be God, the Author of both. Of such essential and 
general nature of objects the reason takes cognizance in 
virtue of ideas evolved out of itself, and by an act of intui- 
tive perception ; and this intuitive knowledge is the basis 
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of the possibility of all inductive reasoning from phenom- 
ena. The Science of Real Existence takes, therefore, an 
unlimited range; for the penetrative eye of the reason 
turns upon itself also, no less than upon the outer world, 
and perceives the reality of that which underlies and de- 
termines all its particular states of consciousness, as well 
as the reality of that which underlies the phenomena of all 
material objects. Thus arises a philosophy which is the 
foundation of all philosophies, a philosophy which is not 
coérdinate to Psychology, or to the Science of mind, but 
superordinate to it. 

In affirming the Science of Real Existence, as a legiti- 
mate branch of metaphysical speculation, our Author dif- 
fers openly and widely from the leading Scotch metaphysi- 
cians, and evinces a capacity for profounder thought than 
his “ first masters” evinced ; yet he still retains one prom- 
inent peculiarity of the Scottish School, which, especially 
in its logical consequences, must be regarded as in conflict 
with his own deeper and broader theory. This peculiar- 
ity, for want of a better expression, we may name an ez- 
ternal view of things, in distinction from an iniernal view. ° 
The integral parts of an object are thought of as existing 
side by side, rather than as being in each other. God is 
outside of the universe and works upon it from without, 
rather than an absolute, independent personality working in 
the laws which pervade and sustain its entire constitution. 
The Author’s image of thought is a mechanism, a nice but 
arbitrary construction and arrangement of many lifeless 
parts, rather than a plant, or living organism whose various 
parts are developed from one life-principle which deter- 
mines and pervades each and all, and makes them a unity. 


“In pure psychology, as in experimental science, we ab- 
stract in order to classify, in ontology, as in mathematics, we 
abstract in order to apprehend the necessary relations of our 
abstractions. The one is the reproduction of consciousness 
under the form of system ; its aim is to transform it by succes- 
sive simplifications from a confused aggregate of mutual states 
into a definite catalogue of functions ; as it were, to take asun- 
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der the many-coloured web of experience and lay the unravel- 
led threads in bundles according to their colours and shades of 
colours, the whole web being still present, but the whole under 
a new form and collocation.” (Vol. I, p. 59.) 

“ Life—of course I use the popular sense of that term—is the 
constant exercise of practical rules similar in their discovery to 
those of which we have just been speaking ; that is to say, it is 
literally the exertion and product of an art ; and to contemplate 
a life at its close is, in a manner, to inspect a machine whose 
parts are not coexistent but successive. The object and use of 
the machine thus completed is indeed hidden among the secret 
purposes of God, who, constituting us as the mechanics of our 
own conduct, reserves among the deep counsels of his mighty 
administration the final causes which assuredly exist for the 
life and trial of every single being of all his creatures.” * * 
“ Our ignorance of the ultimate object of the complicated ma- 
chinery of each existence does not, it must be remembered, di- 
minish either the importance of that object, or the fitness of the 
machinery to attain it, or our certainty of that fitness: on the 
contrary, we are to conclude that the ignorance is part of the 
fitness, since it exists.’”” (pp. 102, 103.) 

“The transcendent Artist who has formed this wonderful 
mechanism of thought, and who has purposed to direct its en- 
ergies to Himself, has enabled it to do so by enabling it to re- 
cognize its own structure.” * * * * * “Language, Gen- 
tlemen, is the sensible portraiture of thought, the dial-plate of 
the mind ; and every fact, whether of change or constancy in 
the outward indication, marks a corresponding fact in the in- 
ward machinery.” (pp. 109, 110.) 

These extracts illustrate and establish what we have said. 
Professor Butler thinks of mind under the image of a ma- 
chine, and of the Creator under the image of an Architect 
or an Artist, a method of reflection, which, if not fatal, is, to 
say the least, very prejudicial to true philosophy. Mind pos- 
sesses life ; a machine is without life. In mind the princi- 
ple of life pervades all its powers, in virtue of which each 
is complete only as an integral part of one constitution ; 
and no one can be thought of but in union and harmony 
with the others. In a machine there is no such principle. 
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The design of a machine can indeed be actualized only 
when all the parts are properly put together, yet each part 
is complete, asa part, whether connected or separated from 
all the others; for the parts are not unfolded from an unseen, 
determinative force within which abides and works in them, 
but they are what they are, and can be neither more nor 
less, because of a power operating from without and alto- 
gether different from themselves. A machine is an external 
union of parts ; each being set in juxtaposition to the others, 
and thus forming an aggregated whole; whilst mind is an 
internal union, all its powers being such only through the 
presence of acommon principle on account of which they 
not only sustain a reciprocal relation to each other, but no 
one power or faculty can be at all unless the others are al- 
so. The one is an arrangement of inorganic material ; the 
other is an organic whole, The two things belong, there- 
fore, to entirely different categories. They are so dissimi- 
lar and heterogeneous that it is impossible to think cor- 
rectly of the one under the image of the other—of the hu- 
man reason, with its mysterious depths, its living relations 
to the body and to God, and with powers, intuitive and 
logical, that climb the throne of God or reach down into 
the abyss of hell, under the image of a machine, the mere 
collocation by the will of blind, inert, dead matter, as 
means to some ulterior end. Just as well might we at- 
tempt to think correctly ot a machine, for example, of the 
beautiful mechanism of a watch, under the image of a gran- 
ite block; or of a plant, under the image ofa piece of 
muslin. 

Yet there are clear indications also of a very different 
habit of thought. We offer but one short quotation : 


“ You perceive then that we extend with assurance the do- 
minion of law and regularity not only far beyond our actual ex- 
perience of its sway, but over every portion of the universe 
where there exists any element for it to govern. It is not 
merely a contingent principle of experience, but a necessary 
principle of reason ; and, I must add, it is on this ground, and 
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this ground alone, that we call God not the God of the visible 
universe, but of infinity itself; a conclusion wholly unattaina- 
ble by the popular argument of “ design,’ for the very simple 
reason that no inference can overpass its premises. The reve- 
lation tells us, that wherever there is being there must be law; 
and where there is law there must be God.” (Vol. I, p. 108.) 


Law is a necessary principle of reason, and not a contin- 
gent principle of experience. Law is in, and not simply 
upon that which it governs. The infinitude of God is not 
the result of induction, but an intuitive idea of the reason. 
These are his views; and they evince a deep insight into 
the constitution of the reason and its activity, which, if 
developed logically, would exclude reflection upon mind, 
or man, or the world, under imagery drawn from a mechan- 
ism. For this want of consistency in the Author’s method 
of thinking we account on the principle which we have 
already stated. Differing from the Scottish School under 
the impulse of a more profound and comprehensive philos- 
ophy, he continued to think nevertheless to a great extent 
according to a method under whose influence his manner 
of thinking had originally been shaped. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies, of which we have 
thought it proper to speak, we hold these volumes to 
be an important addition to English Literature. They 
supply an existing want ; that part of the work more espe- 
cially which is devoted to the consideration of the golden 
age of Greek Philosophy. In learning thorough and trust- 
worthy ; in thought profound and comprehensive; in rea- 
soning logical ; in style brilliant and clear ; and in expres- 
sion forcible ; this reproduction of Platonism in its objec- 
tive connection with preceding and succeeding systems of 
philosophy, we can recommend to American students as 
more satisfactory than any work in the English language, 
Seeley’s translation of Schwegler’s Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie perhaps only excepted. 

The Notes accompanying the Author's discussion by the 
Editor, Professor Thompson, are generally in very good 
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taste. Based upona sound judgment and patient study of 
original sources, they do not supply what the intelligent 
reader is familiar with himself, nor withhold what he really 
needs, but are a valuable supplement to the original work. 
Lancaster, Pa. E. V. G. 
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A Text-Book or Caurcn History. By Dr. John C. LD. Gieseler. 
Translated from the fourth revised German edition, by Sam- 
uel Davidson, LL. D. A new American edition, revised and 
edited by Henry B. Smith, Professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. New York: & Brothers. 
Vol. I, (A. D, 1—726) 1857. Vol. I, (A. D. 726—1305) 
1857. Vol. ITI, (A. D. 1805—1517). 1858 


THE two greatest works on the general history of the Christian 
Church, produced in the first half of the present century are 
unquestionably those of Dr. Neander, who died in 1850, and of 
Dr. Gieseler, emt ae valry dx They were matured in re- 
spectful and ri uring the same period of thirt 
Years of slow, but solid and steady growth, without bei fim 
by their authors. They are equally learned, critical and 
reliable. They rest on the same intimate familiarity with the 
original sources. They exhibit the same rare talent of disen- 
tangling difficult and confused problems. They are equally 
free from partisan spirit and sectarian prejudice. 
And yet they differ as widely as two works of the same age, 
the same denomination, and on the same subject can be ex 
perfectly Jy eubjectiv sudcteubheneethis-ectahiabentnantoniee 
j ) igi orities in a 
continuous, warm and sympathetic composition, which reflects 
ee easin cldovtiwwandl epeal once toate Gieseler’s 
k is i ‘ © insissi ; 
Sthouonetndla, esvenged ta deind reese her arceriatm | 
a slender thread of cold and meagre, but clear concise nar 
rative. The. one gives the history ready-made and full of life 
instruction and warning ; the other furnishes the material with 
the indifference of an out-side spectator, and leaves the reader | 
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to animate and improve it for himself. With the one the text 
is every thing; with the other the notes. But for this very 
difference of spirit and method they admirably complete eac 
other and are equally indispensable to the advanced scholar, 
the one for athe | reading, the other for reference. 

It is a strong proof of the great value of these immortal 
works that they are now fully naturalized in England and 
America. It is significant that this is owing more to Ameri- 
can than British scholarship. The first, though an incomplete 
translation of Gieseler, from the third edition of the original, 
was made by Francis Cunningham, and published in Philadel- 

hia, as early as 1836. A new version was then prepared for 
Biark’s Foreign Theological Library by Dr. Davidson and Rev. 
J. W. Hull, and republished in New York. The Harper’s have 
even stereotyped it, which is neither the case with the original 
nor with the Scotch edition and seems to indicate a larger pros- 
pective patronage even for such heavy works in America than 
they enjoy in Europe, or at least a superior spirit of enterprize; 
for we can hardly think that the book has been profitable eith- 
er to the translator or the publisher. 

Prof. Henry B. Smith,of New York, has recently undertaken 
the laborious task of a thorough revision of the Edinburgh 
translation and carried it down, in the three volumes thus 
published, to the Reformation of the sixteenth century. This 
edition actually supersedes the previous editions. We prefer, 
of course, the original to any, even the most perfect translation. 
But as far as we have compared the two, in this case, we are 
free to say that Prof Smith has executed his task, as was to be 
expected, with great judgment and care and brought it within 
the reach of thousands who would otherwise be deprived of its 
benefit. Only those can estimate the amount of labor required, 
who have themselves tried their hands at it. We only regret 
that the fact of Davidson’s version having been stereotyped by 
the American 5 meee has prevented him from a more radi- 
cal revision of the text. Dr. Davidson, we should suppose, 
from what little we know of him, is a gentleman of ter 
pretension than merit, and more indiscriminate admiration for, 
than critical knowl of, German theology and neology — 
Prof. Smith is evidently both a better German scholar and a 
better English writer, and far more at home in Church history. 
A valuable addition to his revised translation are the referen- 
ces to English works which escaped the attention, or appeared 
after the death of Dr. Gieseler. We regret to find no similar 

pendix at the end of the third volume. We hope that the 
fourth and fifth volumes, which are still wanted to complete the 
_ and poet mae Smith will have mere freedom, hy a 

il to complete the literary apparatus of the original by 
incorporation, in the proper place (not in an Appendix) of all 
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important English works, which have Fey since the Re- 
formation, on subjects connected with modern, seenny Brit- 
ish and American Church history. German scholars are often 
much better at home with the most remote sources of Greek 
and Roman antiquity, than with modern English—to say noth- 
ing of American—literature. Enylish writers, on the other 
hand, have either no patience or no taste for collecting the 
names and dates even of their own standard works at the head 
-of sections after the manner of Gieseler, Hase, Niedner and 
Kurtz. Hence the Americans will have to do this and to fill 
up the vacuum left even by the painstaking and persevering 
industry of the German historians, from want of acquaintance 
with the English language. — 


Tue Acts or THE ApostiEs Explained: By Joseph Addison Alex- 
ander. In Two Volumes. New York: Charles Scribner. 
377, Broadway. 1857. 

Dr. J. Appison ALEXANDER is justly ——_ as one of the 

most erudite men in the Presbyterian Church. His life has 

been devoted to historical and critical studies ; and adding toa 
mind of great native vigor, habits of patient and laborious in- 
vestigation, he is naturally looked upon as an able and safe 
contributor to our American literature in those departments. 
His works upon Isaiah and the Psalms evince his ability to use 
the best results of German exegesis and criticism, without ser- 
vilely following all the vagaries of the German rationalistic in- 
tellect. From the high position which he occupies, and his 
well-known reputation, his work upon the Acts has been for 
some time expected with considerable eagerness in the branch 
of the Church to which he belongs. The rich, popular work of 

Conybeare and Howson, and others in thesame line, have recent- 

ly invested the Acts with a new interest, whilst, at the same 

time, the rationalistic criticisms of Zeller and other Germans, 
are beginning to be known in this country. We think there 
may be some disappointment felt in Dr. Alexander’s work. 

By the large class of general readers it may be considered all 

that was desired, but by a smaller, but perhaps more important 

class, it will not be regarded as just meeting their wants. We 
think Dr. Alexander has made a grave mistake in changing his 
plan, as he tells us, so that instead of putting forth a wor 

“ with a view to the peculiar wants of ministers and students,’ 

he has given us one for the general reader. An exposition of 

the Acts for the people is not just the thing needed now. In 

fact from the very nature of the book we are inclined to think 

the people do not need very much in the way of explication. All 

that the people desire and need in the case of an obscure his- 

torical work, is simply an annotated edition. What is needed 
11 
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particularly now for the learned American world is a <4 
critical vindication of the integrity of the book itself. Dr. 
Alexander would have given us a better work, and on the 
whole a more useful one, if he had stuck to his aga purpose 
of writing one for “ ministers and students.” e regret also 
his adoption of the mechanical method of expounding each 
verse separately In many cases, as every reader knows, the 
sentences and thoughts are thus divided, and perhaps also a 
separate exposition demanded for what, from its connection 
with what precedes it, in no respect requires it. But withal, 
Dr. Alexander’s work abounds in numberless excellences, and 
cannot avoid being of material service to our expository litera- 
ture. His verbal critical exegesis will be found to be always 
careful, accurate and thorough, and his introduction contains 
a careful and comprehensive analysis of the whole book. 
Cc. 


Tue Protestant THEOLOGICAL AND EccLEsiasTIcCAL ENcYyciope- 
DIA: being a condensed Translation of Herzog’s Real Ency- 
clopedia, with Additions from other Sources. By the Rev. 
J. H. A. Bomberger, D. D., assisted by distinguished Theolo- 


_ of- various Denominations. Part VI. Philadelphia: 


ndsay & Blakiston. 1858. 


Part Sixth of this thesaurus of theological and ecclesiastical 
knowledge was issued about two months ago. It extends from 
Charles V to Confession, and comprises articles on some of the 
most interesting and important topics in the department of his- 
tory, biography, ecclesiology, and theology, such as, Chem- 
nitz, Cocceius, Clement of Rome, Church, Church Agenda, Commu- 
nicatio Idiomatum, Form of Concord, Chiliasm or the Millenium, 
Christianity, Christology, ete.; all of which are given in ape 
and readable English, and many of them in the best style of 
the language. The general style of the work was commenda- 
ble from the beginning, but as it progresses it becomes more 
fluent, compact, and accurate in diction, and is more free from 
errors in its typogra hical execution, and apart from the ster- 
ling merit of this Encyclopedia—the thorough scholarship, 
broad views and sound faith which characterize its articles— 
its general outward finish must enhance its acceptableness to 
the religious and scientific public. E. V. G. 


Srocxton’s Perropican New Testament, No. 5. The Acts of 
the Apostles with Index, Introduction and Plates. Philadel- 
phia 1857. 


We commended this serial publication of the New Testament, 
by the Rev. Mr. Stockton, on the appearance of the first num- 
ber. The intervening numbers (2-4) have not come to hand. 
The work is an issue (duodecimo) of the received version of the 
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New Testament in periodical numbers, in paragraph form, and 
without note or comment, to which is a nded Dr. Horne’s 


Introductions respectively as revised by Dr. Tregelles, and a 
Pictorial Apparatus, consisting of Views in the Holy Land. 
The present number has two beautiful plates: The Mosque of 
Omar, and the Pool of Bethesda. The plan merits eae 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN Reaper, on the plan of Jacobs’ Greek 
Reader; with a full Vocabulary. Composed, compiled and 
arranged 8 pateny by Rev. L. W. Heydenreich, Gradu- 
ate of the University of France, and Professor of Tanguages 
in the Moravian Female Seminary at Bethlehem, Pa. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. pp. 164. 


Prof. Heydenreich’s Elementary German Reader is divided into 
two Parts; the first consisting of Exercises on Common Nouns, 
the Articles, Adjectives, Pronouns and various classes and parte 
of Verbs ; and the second, of more difficult Readin a 
in prose and poetry ; to which is appended a good Vocabulary 
of the words pee Di in the Reader Beginning with simple 
sentences, the author advances gradually from these to more 
difficult and complicated unfolding and applying sys- 
tematically as he P 8 all pad mens on which enter into 
the construction of the richest modern language. The selec- 
tion has been «made from more than thirty authors besides 
the Sacred Scriptures, whence a great many examples have 
been derived, and judging from an examination of a number of 
sections, this delicate a J has been performed under the guid- 
ance both of a oorrect taste and a sound Christian faith ; the 
solid matter of the Exercises and general Readings being as 
well adapted to cultivate and nourish the growing minds of 
pupils as their grammatical structure is to make them familiar 
with the etymological and syntactical elements, the peculiar 
spirit and the idioms of the German language. 

The book meets an existing want ; and we would be pleased 
to see it occupy a prominent place as an elementary text-book 
in our Institutions of learning. E. V. G. 


Tue New American Cyciopepia: A popular Dictionary of 
General Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles 
A. Dana. Vol. I. A—Aragua. New York: D. Appleton 
: os 346 and 348 Broadway. London: 16 Little Britain. 

858. 


This is a formidable work. The first volume, which does not 
yet finish the letter A, itself contains over 750 large double 
column pages, and about 2500 words. This may give the read- 
er some idea of the extent and completeness of the work, which 
is of course one important element in its value. In such a 
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work, above all, we desire completeness, as nothing is more 
vexatious than to have a work of reference on the shelf, when 
ten to one the very word you wish to refer to is not found in it. 
Still the principal thing in a Cyclopedia is cerrectness; as many 
who use such a work have not always the means at hand 
whereby they may verify names, dates, and other facts. This 
work seems to have been deliberately prepared—previous En- 
cyclopedias have beer examined, and the assistance of “ nearly 
a hundred” scholars, as the preface informs us, has been had 
in the preparation of this first volume. We have carefully ex- 
amined many of its articles, and must give praise to the taste, 
learning, and care therein displayed.- The mechanical execu- 
tion is all that can be desired. 

The great progress made in all departments of knowledge 
within fhe last two or three decades, sets all the older works 
of this kind fairly behind the . Those who possess them 
find that often those events to which they wish to refer are not 
mentioned, because they are later in origin; nor can they be 
found conveniently elsewhere, since they have not yet taken 
their place in permanent works in history, art or science. In 
this view the work before us must wy an important want ; 
and we are, therefore, not surprised at the general favor with 
which it is received. 

To a person who cannot afford a large library, a good Cy- 
clopedia is indispensable. He may get along without it, but 
how we cannot well conceive. He must often spend hours in 
search of a fact, chasing it in ents through many volumes, 
which he could find in a minute by the aid of a faithfui Cyclo- 

ia. Of course, a scholar, in any important investigation, 
will not be satisfied to rely wholly on such secondary sources ; 
but even he may need to refresh his memory on certain points 
for temporary use, which he can do in this way with a greater 
in of time. Every intelligent citizen should have the means 
in reach to book up his mind and memory, whenever circum- 
stances turn his attention toa particular point. We are in- 
clined to think that many persons do not know how much they 
lose by not providing themselves with just such works as this 
clopedia. 
Te con before us has been politely furnished us by Mr. 
Elias Barr, who has lately opened a very fine Book Store and 
neral News Depot on East King Street, Lancaster, and who 
the Agency of this work for Lancaster, York, and other 
counties. Through him the work can be promptly procured at 
publisher’s prices. H. H. 





